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Prepare Now 


FOR HANDLING NEW 
FALL CROPS 


USE ONLY “== 5K* APPARATUS 


Assure yourself top prices for the new grain by using this reliable 
line of Grain and Seed Testing Equipment. Manufactured according 
to Government specifications for more than 28 years. It is accurate, 
dependable, inexpensive and easy to operate. 


DO IT NOW! 


A complete line of Check your present equipment, replace 


Steinlite Electric Moisture Testers worn or obsolete parts with Seedburo 
Brown-Duvel Moisture Testers 


and Complete Accessories Quality and be sure of the profits you 


¥ 
eons cn ET 


The Steinlite Moisture Tester makes test in one 
minute. Accurate—portable—operates like a radio. 


Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meter : 
Emerson Dockage Testers rightfully deserve. 


Boerner Samplers and Mixers 


Dockage Sieves—Grain Triers Send for free Catalog No. 105 describ- 


Scales—Sample Pans 


ing the complete line. 


Brown-Duvel, two- 
compartment moist- 


ure tester, showing fami 
electric automatic (ni ER 
shut-off device. 


Z 


as in| 
AoISTURE\ \OUNCES/ 
Tesi 
DIRECT 
READ! 


Improved Weight Per 
Bushel Testers, built to 
withstand rough usage 
with constant accuracy. 


Tag - Heppenstall 
Moisture Meter. A 
rapid and accurate 
method of deter- 
mining the moisture 
content of grain. 


Special ‘'Four-in-One'! Scale, compact, precision built, 
capacity '/ gram to 500 grams. Makes dockage percentage 
in grams, weighs for moisture tests, makes test weight per 
bushel with one pint cup, weighs in ounces for mail matter. 


{DE REPORTING BUREAU, Inc. 


~S 


Relief etched beam mak- 
ing readings sharp and 
clear. 


D ING re) Sos Soe Largest distributors of Grain, Flour and Seed 
oe ee pe xy Testing Equipment in the World. Founded 1912 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this a Hara Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS DENVER, COLO. OMAHA, NEBR. 


Grain Exchange Members Grain Exchange Members Grain Exchange Members 


dsing.* The Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., whlse. grain beans, feeds. Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 
Great West ML & Hlevater Uo, millers, grain dealers.* ee ae alt Elevator Co., recvrs., shprs., consignmts.* 


Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* red M. Smith Grain Co., consignments. 

Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* PEORIA, ILL 

Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* ’ 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage DODGE CITY, KANS Board of Trade Members 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse : . Bowen Grain Co.. H. D., grain commission.* 


Stone & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. Dodge City Term. Elvtr. Co., bonded storage-mchdrs.* (ole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers, 


Dewey & Sous, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 


BALTIMORE, MD. ; ENID, OKLA. ; 
Chamber of Commerce Members Board of Trade Members ee nae 
Beer & Co.. Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Hlevator* y 


Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants, 

E, R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Johnston Grain Co., W.B., wheat. coarse gr., fid. seeds.* PONTIAC, ILL. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Salina Terminal Elvtr. Co., J. F. Chance, "Mer. Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


Corn Exchange Members 
American Elytr. & Grain Diy., reers., sbprs., consmts.* 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. * ’ 
Bactait Genin, Hates Corp., Recvrs., shprs. , elvtr, ops.* FORT WORTH, TEXAS Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., grain merchants. 
ve aie id dad consignments.* Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
me ely Ue ye a rrcoue eu - ° Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage. Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments.* ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
The Ft. Worth Elvs. & “Whsg. Co., public storage.* Grain Exchange Members 
Tone Star Elevators, public storage- -merchandising. Dannen Grain & Mlg. Co., grain mchts.-consignments.* 
Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., grain, feeds, seeds.* Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Ilastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippers.* ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Anheuser-Busch, Inuc., feed grains.* 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co.. grain storage. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Salina Terminal Elvtr. Co., H. W. Poort, Mgr. Fuller- Wooldridge Com. Go. 9 gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
. Langenbe ere Bros. Grain C grain commission.* 
Wederal-North Iowa Grain Co.. country run grain.* Mullally-Evans Co., pvetrinine in grain.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* Nanson Commission Co., grain commissien.* 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Teasdale Comm. Co., J. H., consignments solicited * 
4 ~ Board of Trade Members Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 
veland Grain ae er ission.* 
CHICAGO, ILL. Cle d ain Co., grain commissio 


SALINA, KANS. 


Board of Trade Members Eberhardt-Simnson Grain Go., general mchts.* 


Bailey & Ce., E. W., grain commission merchants.* Smoot Grain Co., wheat merchants.* 
Baunett & Co., Jas. ‘D., grain, provisions, stocks.* KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Continental Grain Co., ‘grain merchants. Board of Trade Members 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, a aad seeds. * Davie: Nolets-auersilt (cuidate oraia reer SIDNEY, OHIO 

; 2 rain, stocks, provisions. ' : 
Lamson, Bigs of Oe 8 merchants.* ; The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 2. rT ocd EN oe & rai earlot erate, 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mebts., consgnmts.* Wells Co., The J. B., wholesale grain. 


Mid-Continent Grain Co., gen’l grain merchants, 
Salina Terminal Hlytr. Co., R. W. McGeary, Mgr. 
Seoular Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* ‘ SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* d Grain Prchange Merabars 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, protein feeds.* Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. , = TOF BO: ele 
Board of Trade Members BR ES Eee SI 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Zorn & Co. S. receivers and shippers.* Bie orate o3 Date eta 
Cc i & McAlister, brokers grain, feed. oil.* , ‘ 
Bint Grate Oe Co., L. J., mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Derby Grain Co., general grain merchants.* 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
M } Ts 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* Og a NE eos ees al Wolcott & “Lincoln, Ine., opers.. Wellington Term. “Elvtr. 
WICHITA, nae : 
MILWAUKEE 1s. 
DALLAS, TEXAS Grain & shar Maher ad aha oe ue agree 
Crouch Grain Co.. J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.*® Wichita Terminal Bite ct eee Eats Dusinese.* 
DECATUR, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. “s 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* j - Chamber of Commerce ‘Members vy 
Dvans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* + 


Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants. * Sao 
— : s : Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat. ao ae 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn, Scroggins Grain Co.. grain merchants. . + 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal} (Bst. 1898) 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844), Published i. the 2nd and 4th Wednesd 
field seed. 3832 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 neryear, 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill, under the act of March 3° 1879,  ¥ol. UXXXV. No. 5. 
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Board of Trade 


Members << 


P. B. and ©. C. [SS aera 
RECEIVERS GRAIN = sHiprers Grai 
MILES Bee ay Ey nee il Bes ENS aiecoe ake: 


Est. 1875—Inc. 1910 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS Solicits Your Peoria Business 
Handling Grain on Commission cpabdet hag ld tad S$ Consign Your Corn to Us 
Specialt- PEORIA é PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LAMSON BROS.&CO. stocks = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, 11. COTTON — BUTTER 
“66 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS — PROVISIONS 


ES W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. ie 


ESTABLISHED 1880 332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
KANSAS CITY PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 


8T. LOUIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Beard of Trade Chamber of Commerce 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @® OMAHA 


Hedging by Dealing 


in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 

Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Harvest Is Now In Full Swing 


Your high quality grain will find a ready 
market with— 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Grain Dept., Chicago, Illinois 


Buyers of Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Corn 
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C hamber of Commerce. 


Members _ 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 
breaks. 
20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
Lid Ld 34 ld 


Meets and All Principal Terminal Markets 000" 74,950 " " 


~  ~——~*~”SsSNGORPORATED 


il) 48 o 
| Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every , ee x 


Consignment. Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages. 
Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound In keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity —Any Time If What You Want you see 


BU N G E ELEV ATO R ¢ @) R PO R ATI O N advertised, tell the advertiser. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. If Not—Tell the Journal. 


Intermountain Elevator Company 
and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains, 
200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather. « .0< 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code aie 6 ela elutelpie-e 3.00 
Miller’s Code (1936), cloth......... 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic ret the ek rious edition) 4.00 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating Peg drree Ex 
port Grain Code........ 85.00 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” A A. B. (oF Code, 5th Ea ; with, sup.. he 
altimore, port Cable Code....... J 
10,200,000 BUSHELS Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code....10.00 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kawsas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


Chicago, IIL. 
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American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


EASTERN (okboration 


Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 
i CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 

by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


Grain & Feed Journals A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
For Sale Ad Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN| | Nanson Commission Co. 


Bete COMPANY Grain—Hay—Seeds 
Ponioa Marckabts Established 1877 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore ST. LOUIS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


he olde 
we -Mix 


both Quantity and Quality 


‘Even- 


Pony Lak 


AGENTS OF DESTRUCTION - 7 —— 


of which there are many, are trying to break - ay 
down the healthy condition of your stored tomorrow’s mixer 


rain You face financial losses through 1940’s Incomparable Mixers: all the newest de- 
& x S hell velopments — the last word in designing — the 
guess-work. Let a Thermometer System te best built, easiest and cheapest to operate — 


when these forces are acting. Write for par- Mixers that deliver the truest-mix mixing. at the 
- greatest tonnage to the smallest cost. Used ex- 
ticulars. clusively by a majority of the largest makers of 

high quality feeds who demand the best in mix- 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY ing — and obtain it oe with “Eurekas.” 
542 South Dearborn Street S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS Ask for catalog J-165 
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HORNER & WYATT ==> CHALMERS & BORTON 


Engineers Contractors 


Designers of Grain Elevators, Bie and 
Flour Mills and Feed Mills | Engineers 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


470 BOARD OF TRADE __ KANSAS CITY, MO. 7 HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


“JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Conatrneinre 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills Malting Plants 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
~ Designed and constructed by us. 


Equipped with 


Capacity 

5,000,000 perk Siew 

Bushels rae, 
Usaloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT SALTAIORS: 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


— CONCRETE —, 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
603 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Engineers Contractors 
Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators 


G.T. BURRELL 


Pioneer Elevator Builder 
is again 
Designing and Building 
Modern Elevators 


The experience of forty years is 


yours for the asking 


9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


We enjoy our Grain & Feed Journals 
very much and find it very interesting.— 
Ward Bean & Elvtr. Co., Farley, N. M. 


Famous dance bands play 
nightly . .. Three Air Con- 
ditioned restaurants .. . 


600 rooms with bath . . . 
New Drive-in Garage. 


HOTEL NICOLLET 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS | 


J. H.FISCH CO. 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION co. 


Designers — Builders 
of grain elevators, wood or concrete 


5221 N. Penn. St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


FRIEDLINE 


Designs and Builds Grain Mills, Elevators, 
Warehouses, Special Machinery 


FRED FRIEDLINE & SONS 


Kentland, Indiana 


Ibberson Efficiency 


Saves Money 


1 ° Grain Elevators 
Builders of: Sarl aed 


Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


Since 1858 


When writ- 
ing adver- 
tisers men- 
tion Grain 
& Feed 
Journals 
Consoli- 
dated. By 
so doing 
you help 
both your- 
self and the 
publica- 
tion. 


NEIL R. MESSICK, Manager 


Toronto WINN. 


Perfect Discharge 


B. I. WELLE 


220 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


THE Sa hee Ae SE Ths co., LTD. 
Licensed Manufacturers for the Dominion of Canada 


THE CALUMET 


(Protected by U. S. & Foreign Patents) 


Increased Capacity 


We can also furnish these buckets in a new rustless, non-sparking metal for flour and soft feed. 
Less than one quarter the weight of steel and at a fraction of the price of standard stainless steel. 


We handle a complete stock of Norway Flathead Bucket Bolts and Spring Washers 


SOLE OWNERS of the patent and SOLE Licensed Manufacturers 
in the U. S. under this patent. 


327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


R. R. HOWELL & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwest Distributors 


Calgary 


Superior Wearing Quality 
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A. F. ROBERTS 


Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders of 
Any Type Grain Elevators 
Sabetha, Kansas 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 


Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


POLK SYSTEM 
CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 


Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


Bo 
Elevators & Feed Mills 


designed, built or remodeled 


to meet individual 


needs. 


your 


Write, wire or phone us 
your requirements for ele- 
vator or mill equipment. 


Ernest Engineering Co. 
Curtis & N. Quincy Sts. 


Topeka, - = - = Kansas 


Low-Cost Concrete 
Storage Bins 


for Corn and Soybeans 


Designed to economically expand 


your storage space. 


Write for information about job 
nearest you and see it for your- 
self, 


J. E. REESER & SON 
Farmer City, Ill. 


| 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


OH!IO—Elevator in excellent location; doing 
a real business; county seat town; well equip- 
ped; good reason for selling. Address 85R5, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


NORTHWEST IOWA—25,000 bu. cribbed ele- 


vator; Al condition; new electric equipment, 
truck scales, coal, feed, seed, paint, post, wire; 
sheds, large dwelling, garage; good business, 


reason ill health. O. N. Schuetz, Hawarden, Ia. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—Grain- elevator for 
sale; nearest elevator about 5 miles; good grain 
territory; business needs aggressive young 
man able to meet present day truck competi- 
tion. Owner age 72, retiring. Address 85R4, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment: coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha. Nebr. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than 2 dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


bus. ca- 
with good 


CULLOM, ILL.—A modern 60,000 
pacity, well equipped grain elevator, 


basement, concrete floor, including ten ton 
seale; coal sheds, building for storage of ear 
eorn and brick office building, located on an 


along the Ill. Central 
territory. Must sell to 


acre of ground, 
Excellent grain 


R.R. 
close 


estate. Inquire, Ceorge Koerner, Cullom, IIL, 
administrator of the estate of Bernard Sullivan, 
deceased. 


FOR SALE, EXCHANGE OR 
LEASE 


corn and feed 
Oklahoma town of 1,600; 
25 bbl. Anglo-American 
and feed mill 
Milam, Chelsea, 


mill in northeastern 
mill consists of two 
electrie stands, corn 
pulled by gas engine. aes «3 
Oklahoma, ~ 


FLOUR, 


Do It Now 


ts in 


A 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


CONCRETE GRAIN ELEVATOR for lease; 


located at Lexington, Kentucky; attractive 
proposition; reasonable. W. B. Talbert, Jr., 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Flour, corn mill and 
elevator, 10 miles east of Evansville, Ind., rail- 
road connections, improved highway. Chas. W. 
Brizius Co., Ine., Evansville, Ind. 


WATER POWER MILL FOR SALE 


CENTRAL KANSAS—50 bbl. long system 
flour mill and feed mill; plenty wheat at mill 
door; want to quit milling; sell for cash at a 
bargain; excellent business for two men. Ad- 
dress $5R1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ELEVATOR WANTED TO LEASE 


MODERN elevator in good operating condi- 
tion; central Illinois, near or south of a line ex- 
tending from Decatur thru Champaign to Dan- 
ville; any capacity considered if in good grain 
territory; prefer purchase option in lease; if 
interested give full details quick, as we want 
to lease during September. FE. H. Morris Ele- 
vator, Evansville, Indiana. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


GRAIN ELEVATOR wanted in Indiana, Ohio 
or Illinois. Give full information. Address 
85014. Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
GRAIN, feed and oil business for sale in 
southwestern Towa town. main line railroad; 
paying proposition. Address 85Q9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


ELEVATOR, feed mill and coal yard for sale; 
located in very good farming and feeding sec- 
tion in central eastern Indiana. Will accept 
clear income property or good farm in ex- 
change. Owner wishes to retire. Address 85S7, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WISCONSIN—I am retiring from flour and 
feed business on account of ill health and offer 
my elevator and warehouse for sale; located on 
Omaha, Ry. in the county seat of Clark County. 
One of the best dairy sections in the state. For 
particulars address J. L. Kleckner, Neillsville, 
Wisconsin. 


CONSOLIDATED 
Chicago, III. 


GP & Fee” JOURNAL S 


332 So. La Salle St., 


A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American 
Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is 
going on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send 


us the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals. 


Enclosed find Two 


Dollars ($2.00) for one year’s subscription. 


Name of Firm.. 


Capacity of Elevator 


oe 6 6 6S © 9 6 & 6S © be Ohms Se b Sie eS 6) Oene oe e ee 


Post Office «.:<:s5.49 sae 5 ee 


State .wo% sans Fer 


Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Tolls 


The ee _ALERS.J OURNAL 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—Position as manager of grain ele- 
vator; 15 years experience in grain, coal, feeds. 
Can keep set of books and records. Address 
85Q11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


‘ 


TRAFFIC manager, age 46, married; 11 yrs, 
railroad, 11 yrs. Board of Trade, 7 yrs. Com- 
mercial Traffic; I.C.C. practitioner; expert all 
transit privileges, particularly grain, grain 
products, feed; excellent references. Address 
85R11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 41%4x7 inches, $2.35 per hundred, or 6500, 
$10.00 plus postage. Sample mailed on request. 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINES WANTED 
WANTED—Used fan for elevator. Patoka 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., Patoka, Ill. 


WANTED—To purchase a good, used grist 
mill, hammermill and a steel cut chop mill. Geo. 
M. Callen, Selma, Alabama. 


WANTED FOR USER—Pneumatiec Packaging 
Machines, Horizontal Batch Mixers, Screens, 
Mikro Pulverizers, Hammer Mills, Expellers, 
Dryers. Ad. 85P1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chgo. 


McMILLIN DUMPS 


For Standard Truck, Heavy Duty & 
Semi-Trailer, Electrically Operated 


Cut shows standard truck dump 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck or semi-trailer. Dumps from 


any length vehicle into one dump door. 
By adding extension will dump into any 


number of doors. Operating connections 
at each door. Can be installed in almost 
any driveway. Installation simple and 
very reasonable. All parts of dump in 
plain view above driveway floor. Ve- 
hicles can be raised to any angle for 
dumping. Can be stopped and started as 
desired. Under complete control. A\ll- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 
Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


ROBINSON Cracker without Grader for sale. 
Star Feed Co., Beresford, S. D. 


NEW MACHINERY—Manufacturers’ Agents 
Everything for the Flour, Feed, .Grain, Bean, 
Seed Industry. Plans & Specifications—Mill- 
wrights. 

SURPLUS MACHINERY 

Hundreds of tons of Roller Bearings, Hangers, 
Shafting, Steel—Cast Iron—Wood—‘‘V” and 
Motor Pulleys. Flour—Feed—Grain—Bean— 
Seed—Cleaning—Grinding—Mixing Machinery— 
Hammermills—Attrition Mills. 

Rolls (nearly new double stand N&M 9x24” 
Rolls). 

Roscoe Oat Huller—Oat Clipper—Oat Crimper. 

100 bbl. flour mill equipment complete, to 
be taken out and shipped at once. 

Steam Boilers—Engines—Pumps—Steam Tur- 
bine Pumps and Electric Generator Sets. 

65 h.p. Buckeye Diesel Engine complete as it 
is now running, immediate delivery including 
11,000 gal. fuel oil tank. 

Molasses Mixing Systems—Pumps—Meters— 
Controls—Elevators—Belts & Buckets—Batch 
Mixer. Also largest size Eureka Duplex Con- 
tinuous Molasses Mixer. 

Cletrac No. 40 Caterpillar Rebuilt Tractor. 

Semi-Trailers—18’ W&K 5’ body 16’ trail- 
mobile. Insulated Van Job 25 ft. flat bed semi- 
trailer. 

Hay Baler—17x22” Ann Arbor, 
and driven by a 4 Cylinder 
through power take off. 

Sandwich 17x22” Hay Press mounted on hard 
rubber tires. McCormick Horse Power Baler. 

Coal Conveyors — Gravel Conveyors — Steel 
Bins—10,000 gal. water pump—Portable Dia- 
phragm Gas Engine driven pumps—Cement 
Mixers—Rock Crushers. 

Electric Motors—375 KVA Engine Generator 
Set. 75 KVA Steam Turbine AC generator set. 
50 h.p. 220 volt slip ring motor—several motors. 

Rendering Plant Cookers — Grinders — Hy- 
draulic Press. 

REAL ESTATE for sale—Grain, Bean, 
Elevator and Coal Business on main line of 
Grand Trunk Railway. Choice building lots in 
Kalamazoo, Houses in Battle Creek, Mich. 

White Sales Corporation 
Scotts, Michigan 


mounted on 
Mack Truck, 


with 


control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


Seed. 


SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 


special geared motor unit and push button 


FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
rery little. 84G5, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


ROSCO AJAX Huller, Serial No. 1252, prac- 
tically new. The Robinson Grain Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 84G7, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 84G8, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


ONE No. 47 Clipper fan mill in good condi- 
tion and one 10 ft. elevator; priced right. W. 
E. Shutt Grain Co., Auburn, IIl. 


CORN SHELLER—Two hole International 
Keynote in good condition; price $60; we keep 
cob stacker. Wingo Milling Co., Wingo, Ky. 


FOR SALE—No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner with 
extra .set of wheat screens. Good 
$150. Glasgow Co-operative Ass’n, Glasgow, Mo. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
84G6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


WESTINGHOUSE motor, 40 h.p., 
with starter; also No. 40 Miracle 
mixer complete; both good condition. 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


220 volt, 
molasses 
Box 788, 


GRADE-MAKER for cleaning all kinds of 
grain; practically new, guaranteed in first-class 
condition; priced to sell. For full particulars, 
write McMahon Co,, Rapid City, S. D. 


3000’ SCREW CONVEYOR, 9” and 12”, steel 
encased, excellent condition, from liquidation 
of large plant located near Sandusky, Ohio. 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., Box 545, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.’’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


condition; _ 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 
ELECTRICAL, MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CoO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MOTOR-PUMPS: 
motors, pumps, etc. 


Guaranteed rebuilt electric 

Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Dl. 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR SALE 


ONE 37% and one 50 h.p. Fairbanks Morse, 
Type Y, Semi-Diesel. These engines are priced 
low and we must move them, Chas. Wolohan, 
Inc., Hemlock, Michigan. 
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INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 
proper equipment to increase the 
elevating capacity of your ele- 
vator legs to any speed you may 
desire, yet keep power costs low. 


JOO ILO 


Write us about your needs, 
No obligation, of course, 


WHITE: STAR * COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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SAMPLE 
POSTPAID 


Preferred in the 
Grain Elevator Industry 


SKF” INDUSTRIES, INC. 


FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


GRAIN & FEED DUSTS 
Are DANGEROUS 
Protect Yourself With A 
DUPOR 
Double Filter RESPIRATOR 


DUPOR NO. 4 for nuisance dusts has 
“Original twins’ filter construction! 
Respirator is foldable, reversible—fits 
any shaped face. Has approved face 
cloth for comfort. Weighs but 4 oz. 
Conversation Easy! Get the protection 
you need—order a Sample Respirator 
today! 


H. S. COVER 


1937 Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind. 


i The GRE; sLERS JOURNAL 


Entertaining 
WEEVIL is 
COSTLY BUSINESS! 


The accepted estimate of the cost of keeping Weevil, Moth 
and other insects, and of weevily odor, insect heat, hollow 
berries and lowering of grade—ranges from 1 to 3%. 

You can cut this tax—maybe wipe it out altogether—by 
treating your grain with LARVACIDE. This powerful fumi- 
gant penetrates the kernels, killing egglife and larvae. The 
dosage is but slightly more than a pint per thousand bushels. 
Usually a one-time treatment, it saves you money and ex- 
cessive turning. 

LARVACIDE helps good housekeeping by cleaning up 
boots and conveyors after handling weevily grain. Only a 
few ounces needed for each machine. Detailed instructions 
for control of weevil, moth 
and other insects, including RODENTS 
sterilization of eggs, are | are taken care of by your in- 
given in LARVACIDE sect fumigation. They die in 


. ‘9 the open. No carcass nuisance. 
literature, « FREE. (on.< te |. ast sweep Yemap: 
quest. 


anwasidle mr 


Established 1816 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 

LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P., motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC LIFT 


Cylinders 25-180 lbs. and 1 Ib. Bottles, ae ‘ 

each in safety can, 6 and 12 to wooden 117 Liberty Street, 

ease. Stocked in cities conveniently near NEW YORK 

you. 

CHICAGO « CLEVELAND ¢ BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ OMAHA 
With LARVACIDE you'll spend 

Less Time on Insect Control—and Have More Time to Go Fishing 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel TANKS 


for Better Corn Storage 


These fire-safe, weather-tight, rodent-proof tanks are assuring 
mills and elevators the same profitable advantages for corn 
storage as they have for years provided for wheat storage. Easily 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


installed. Can be increased in size — or dismantled, moved to 
another location and re-assembled, without damage. As permanent : 
as the steel from which they are made — best grade of hot rolled Write for — catalogue No. 439 


Copper-bearing steel. 

The above battery of eight COLUMBIAN tanks is just one of 
hundreds of examples of how these tanks are making and saving 
money for users throughout the grain areas of the U. S., Mexico, 
Central and South America. Available in sizes ranging from 10 
to 40 feet in diameter and up to 84 feet high. WRITE, wire, or 
telephone for complete information. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 
P.O. Box M-4226 Kansas City, Mo. 


THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Grail 


GF -6° JOURNALS 


INCORPOKATED 


832 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Hatablished 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and fleld seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and pray of grain, feeds and 
seeds. : 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 
$3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dJum for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and fleld seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are !nvited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 11, 1940 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS who dis- 
cover any unfair provisions in the gov- 
‘ernment’s present storage agreement 
owe it to themselves and their brother 
elevator operators to make a formal pro- 
test against the objectionable provisions 
and send it to the National meeting at 
Louisville next month so that the mem- 
bers of the trade may have the benefit of 
his convictions and suggestions. 


UNCLE SAM is affording a market 
for some Argentine corn in the United 
States by his control thru the C.C.C. of 
467,777,499 bus. of corn Sept. 9. Last 
week a Chicago firm bought Argentine 
corn delivered in Florida at 75 cents, duty 
paid, because domestic corn bought in 
Chicago at 6514 cents, with the 22 cents 
freight would cost 87 cents delivered in 
Florida. Any attempt by the A.A.A 
to reduce its holdings by shipments 
abroad at a loss would simply divert that 
much more Argentine corn from Euro- 
pean markets to the United States, like 
trying to fill a sieve with water. 


THE GRAIN DEALER whose office is 
some distance from his elevator or feed 
mill will save many steps and much time 
by installing a two-way inter-communi- 
cating telephone system whereby he can 
quickly communicate with men in any of 
the different departments of his business 
without leaving his desk. Those who are 
now using this convenient means of quick 
communication commend it most highly 
as promoting efficiency. 


FIFTH COLUMNISTS as yet have 
had no excuse to engage in subversive 
activities in the United States, but out 
of the millions of citizens having foreign 
connections there must be a few so mis- 
guided as to attempt the destruction of 
grain elevators. For information as to 
how to go about circumventing these 
arsonists no better source is available 
than the interesting pamphlet written 
by Dr. Steinmetz for the National Fire 
Protection Ass’n. The recent attempt to 
destroy the Heyne Elevator at Thurston, 
Nebr., by heavy charges of powder and 
gasoline failed, and the incendiary. per- 
petrators were not long at large. 


THE DEMAND for increased storage 
space brought about by a large carryover 
from the 1938 and the 1939 corn crop 
and larger yields than the average from 
the 1940 planting is being met by a rap- 
idly increasing storage capacity both at 
terminals and country points. In our 
news columns this number are reported 
the construction of nineteen new eleva- 
tors having a reported capacity of over 
twelve million bushels, twenty-nine an- 
nexes mostly for country elevators and 
many steel bins. In fact, elevator men 
everywhere are disposed to join in the 
defense program and provide safe stor- 
age for all grain. Grain men generally 
can be depended upon to support most lib- 
erally any defense program which calls 
for the safe storage of our nation’s sur- 
plus grain. 


ELEVATOR MEN who have ample 
storage room and facilities for cleaning 
and keeping grain in condition should be 
able to make their additional storage 
room pay for itself every year. Carry- 
ing charges have long been a profitable 
feature of many country elevator opera- 
tors and when carrying charges are com- 
bined with storage charges and charges 
for cleaning farmers’ grain either intend- 
ed for shipment or for planting they 
make an additional profit. Then, too, 
many elevator men have found it to their 
advantage and direct profit to clean and 
treat farmers’ seed. All of these activi- 
ties are facilitated by larger storage fa- 
cilities. These new services of the trade 
will not only prove helpful to the farmer, 
but profitable to the elevator operator 
and it is fortunate indeed that the eleva- 
tor man is in a position to render better 
service to his farmer patrons. It will 
help. both. 
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ADULTERATION charged against 
many reputable feed and food manufac- 
turers by the pure food and drug admin- 
istration is a misnomer and should be 
dropped by the government in reporting 
prosecutions. Adulteration implies that 
some deleterious or cheaper ingredient 
has been added to the product for the 
purpose of profit. The “filthy substance” 
stated by the government is not, as the 
unthinking public may believe, something 
added by the manufacturer, but may be 
the excrement from rats that ate their 
way into the flour that was perfectly 
wholesome when it left the mill, perhaps 
a year before the government found it in 
a rat infested grocery. If the prosecu- 
tors desire to tag someone with respon- 
sibility let them state that the spoiled 
goods were found in the possession of a 
named party, without pillorying the in- 
nocent manufacturer by name. 


ADVOCATES of processing taxes on 
wheat in the United States could learn 
something from our Canadian friends. 
The Dominion war time prices and trade 
board on Sept. 7 rescinded its order of 
Aug. 6 fixing bread and flour prices, 
having conducted an audit since Aug. 6 
of representative milling companies’ 
costs over the last five years to find 
that the millers can not bear any ap- 
preciable part of the new 15 cents per 
bushel processing tax. The Wheat 
Board is trying to keep the price of 
wheat up, and the War Board is trying 
to keep the price of bread down. Both 
now have satisfied themselves that the 
15-cent processing tax inexorably acts 
as a wedge to depress the price of wheat 
and raise the price of bread. The War 
Board officially states that millers can 
continue to sell flour, and bakers the 
bread, at present prices, only because of 
the reduced price of wheat. 


SELDOM have we seen a rise in prices 
such as depicted in our graph of ‘Chica- 
go Futures” since mid-August, accom- 
panied by so contradictory a decrease in 
the open interest during the same period 
of time. The open interest in the Chica- 
go wheat futures dropped from 84,434,- 
000 bus. Aug. 12 to 60,516,000 bus. Sept. 
7, while the December delivery advanced 
from under 69 to over 78 cents. The in- 
ference is that not so much short cover- 
ing as a taking off of hedges has oc- 
curred, thru warehousemen selling cash 
wheat to millers and the F.C.I.C. Obvi- 
ously the open interest would be much 
larger if the vast quantity of unhedged 
government wheat and corn was in the 
hands of private warehousemen and mill- 
ers who make a practice of hedging to 
avoid loss. The Washington authorities 
however, seem to have an appetite for 
any activity that promises a loss. Had the 
advance in prices been accompanied by 
an increase in open interest the indica- 
tion would have been a satisfactory de- 
velopment of investment buying. 
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New Crop Problems 


Country grain buyers are sure to be 
confronted with many old time problems 
before the crops of 1940 are marketed. 
Small grains in many sections of the 
grain belt were flooded in the shock and 
damaged before threshing, and reports 
are that barley, flax seed and oats are 
being heavily discounted by many buy- 
ers; in fact, some buyers are refusing 
to make a bid on much of the damp and 
damaged seed offered. 

Corn is not only shrivelled and dried 
up by drouth, but in many sections it 
has suffered serious damage from ear 
rot, stalk rot and smut. All of the differ- 
ent deliveries will need more vigilant 
inspection by every buyer who plans on 
realizing a profit from his purchase, be- 
cause the 1940 crop generally will pre- 
sent more puzzled problems than any 
crop of recent years. The only way to 
play safe if you buy the off-grade stuff 
is to discount it most liberally. 


More Storage Room and More 
Speculation 


New steel tanks have been ordered by 
the A.A.A. at a cost of over 6c a bushel 
and this cost will, no doubt, be increased 
to at least 9c by the time sites are pro- 
cured and the tanks erected. The new 
tanks will have an average capacity of 
2,750 bushels each and cost $171.75 each. 
By the time the grain is loaded into these 
tanks and then transferred to box cars, 
the average cost per bushel for handling 
and storing corn into and out of these 
tanks, the C.C.C. will be out about 12c a 
bushel and yet this same organization 
hesitates to grant elevator operators a 
living charge for storing and handling 
grain. 

The burocrats’ prejudice against pat- 
ronizing the enterprising owners of safe 
grain storage facilities is needlessly cost- 
ing the taxpayers of the country a hand- 
some premium. No one has yet explained 
the reason for this discrimination, but 
every grain dealer can easily compute 
his own loss due to the government’s 
supplying steel storage tanks which are 
sure to increase the government’s at- 
tempt to hold corn and wheat off the 
market. . 

Encouraging the holding of grain off 
the market and storing it in public show 
windows depresses market values beyond 


measure. Non-co-operating farmers will 
suffer more by_ reason of grain being 


held off the market without receiving any 
assistance from the government in 
speculating in cash grain. 

It is generally recognized that it is 
not within the proper province of govern- 
ment to engage in any line of business. 
And what is more, wherever government 
the world over has engaged in any in- 
dustry or line of business, it has made 
for waste and inefficiency and extrava- 
gance. 


The GRY 


Venturesome Truckers 


on Thin Ice 


A firm of truckers making its head- 
quarters at Watseka, IIl., keeps trucks 
busily engaged in buying grain direct 
from farmers and hauling to nearby mar- 
kets without attempting to obtain any 
compensation other than a 
charge of 4c a bushel. Every grain buyer 
of experience knows that a drop in the 
market will some day wipe out the truck- 
er’s charge for transportation as well as 
some of his investment, then he will won- 
der how the regular elevator operator 
buys and ships grain without losing his 
shirt. 

The truckers of this type are blunder- 
ing imitators of the old scoop shovel man 
who tried to realize a profit by loading 
farmers deliveries direct to cars without 
taking into consideration the cost of 
transportation or the vacillations of the 
market. These fly-by-nights have mostly 
disappeared from the country stations 
and, doubtless, the chiseling truckers will 
disappear down the same rocky road to 
Heavy Losses. 


The Benefits of Arbitration 

The friends of fair dealing will never 
fail to credit the National Ass’n with the 
educational work promoted by the adop- 
tion of arbitration rules at its Des 
Moines convention in October, 1901, and 
then crystallizing the results of the work 
of the arbitration committees in a set 
of trade rules that clarified the convic- 
tions of the leading members of the trade 
as to what constituted fair and reason- 
able practices. This work of the Na- 
tional Ass’n not only facilitated and ex- 
pedited the settlement of. many grain 
trade disputes and differences, but it set- 
tled many controversies with little ex- 
pense to the participants and what is far 
better, the members of the trade gen- 
erally have accepted the trade rules of 
the Association as correct guidance to 
fair dealing. 

The arbitration decisions and the trade 
rules of the Association have educated 
the members of the trade as to what 
constitutes fair dealing, so, many differ- 
ences have been settled without reference 
to an arbitration committee. This has 
resulted in a gradual but steady decrease 
in the number of cases arbitrated, but 
never-the-less many differences are ad- 
justed in keeping with the provisions of 
the trade rules and arbitration rules with 
fairness to both parties and without loss 
of time to either. The arbitration fea- 
tures of the National Ass’n have been 
copied not only by many of the state 
associations, but also by many business 
and trade organizations throughout the 
land to the advantage and satisfaction of 
all disputants. 

The arbitration of trade differences 
before men of long experience in any 
line of business is surely more likely to 
be adjudicated fairly and with intelligent 


trucking 


._ was imputable to defendants, 
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consideration for the business rights of 
all parties because the arbiters have spent 
their life in the trade and can always 
be depended upon to give more intelli- 
gent consideration to all facts presented 
than all the judges and juries combined. 
All credit is due to the conscientious 
work of the grain trade’s arbiters for 
the long and successful use of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of trade differ- 
ences and disputes. 


Broker Responsible for ''Cus- 


tomers’ Man" 


~The decision by Judge Feinberg of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook County against Myrtle M. 
Salzman who sought to recover of E. A. Pierce 
& Co. money lost in buying and selling wheat 
was reversed Apr. 8, 1940, by the Appellate 
Court of Illinois. 

Plaintiff, a housewife, had operated a mov- 
ing picture theater a number of years and after 
going to Chicago leased and managed an apart- 
ment house. About July, 1936, she went to 
the office of E. A. Pierce & Co. with $3,000 
which she desired to invest, and there met Mr. 
Palke, a customers’ man, and explained her 
business to him. Between July, 1936, and July 
23, 1937, she purchased and sold thru defend- 
ants, securities to the amount of $118,445.64. 
From July 9 to July 17, 1937, she purchased 
and sold 100,000 bus. of wheat. 

Later plaintiff bought 140,000 bus. of wheat 
for future delivery at a cost of more than 
$180,000, which was sold from July 27 to Aug. 
4 for a little more than $159,000. Meantime 
she had deposited with Pierce & Co. more than 
$20,000, which was substantially all her assets, 
and when defendants sold the last of the wheat 
there was a balance due them of $159.97. 

Judge Feinberg of the lower court had said: 
Agent Palke’s express authority has been de- 
fined here, about which there is no dispute. 
Mr. Smith, one of defendants’ partners, testi- 
fied precisely to what Palke’s authority was as 
a customers’ man, or salesman. * * * There 
is never any implied authority to an agent to 
commit a crime. 

Of this the Appelate Court said: “We think 
the holding was wrong. Defendants can not 
escape liability on the ground that plaintiff dealt 
with their agent and not directly with one of 
the members of the firm. Palke’s knowledge 
his employers. 
We think the evidence shows that what Palke 
did in connection with his dealings with plain- 
tiff was what he was hired to do.” 

Counsel for defendants had said: “The rec- 
ord supports the trial court’s finding that the 
defendants did not have the specific intent re- 
quired by the statute, and any intent the agent 
Palke may have had not to deliver or receive 
the grain in question may not be imputed to 
defendants.” 

Plaintiff's suit was brought under the gam- 
bling statute, par. 330, sec. 132, chap. 38, Ill. 
Rev. Stats. 1939. This law provides that “No 
person who accepts from another person for 
transmission, and transmits, either in his own 
name, or in the name of such other person, 
any order for any transaction to be made upon, 
or who executes any order given to him by 
another person on, any regular board of trade 
or commercial or stock exchange, shall, under 
any circumstances, be deemed a ‘winner’ of any 
moneys lost by such other person in or thru — 
any such transactions.” 

The Appellate Court said sec. 132 was un- 
constitutional, having been so held in 1913 in 
Miller v. Sincere; and altho re-enacted by the 
Legislature in 1935 was still unconstitutional, 
the Legislature in re-enacting having neglected 
to comply with the constitution of pak By in- 
serting at length the wording of sec. 1 
law cannot be revived by errs to its ae 
only.—26 N. E. Rep. (2d) 696. 
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The Attempted Burning of Nebraska Elevator 
Failed, But Conspirators Are Punished 


Lee Hill, manager of the Heyne Lumber Co.'s 
elevator at Thurston, Nebr., went early to the 
elevator on the morning of July 20, 1940, ex- 
pecting a very busy Saturday, but was startled 
to find that the house had been entered during 
his absence by blundering incendiaries. There 
was no mistaking the purpose of the gasoline 
scattered about the driveway from the three 9- 
gallon bottles, the eight pounds of blasting 
powder, the burlap bags and the 18 feet of fuse 
which had burned out at a point near the bags 
soaked with gasoline, so he called the sheriff 
who secured finger prints on the bottles and 
photograph of the plant reproduced herewith. 

Good work done by Deputy State Fire Mar- 
shal, Frank Baldwin; excellent handling of the 
case in court and questioning of the suspects by 
Ass’t Attorney General Rush Clark and the co- 
operation of County Attorney Alfred T. Raun 
and investigation work by Deputy State Sheriff 
John Brosnihan, brought to light convicting 
evidence. Rewards were paid by Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau to the Nebraska State 
Highway Patrol and one wunder-cover man. 
Finger print experts in the case were Ray Dahl 
of the sheriff’s office in Sioux City, lowa, grad- 
uate of the National Police Academy and Capt. 
Dennison of the Omaha Police Department. 

Some parts of the investigation work were 
done by Investigator Ed. Hayduck of the Omaha 
Arson Squad. The chief special investigator 
of the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, of 
Chicago, and a special agent from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters also participated 
in the investigation. Additional arrests are 
pending. 

The dictaphone was used during a large part 
of the investigation which has been in progress 
over a period of five weeks. State Fire Mar- 
shal Horace Davis of Lincoln, Nebr., has stated 
that this is an outstanding piece of scientific 
crime detection so far as investigation of arson 
is concerned. 

After Lee Jasper pled guilty and was sentenced 
to the penitentiary, he admitted that when he 
first heard that finger prints had been found on 
one of the bottles at the scene of the crime, he 
attempted to destroy the ridges on his fingers 
by burning them with matches. He did this in 
the hope that if he was apprehended the finger 
print experts would be unable definitely to as- 
certain that it was he who left a finger print 
at the scene of the crime. 

Authorities completely exonerated the man- 
agement of the Heyne elevator so far as this 
attempted burning was concerned. The original 
plan was to set fire to the Heyne Elevator in 
Pender, Nebr., but when Walter Moseman real- 
ized that because of the direction of the wind 
on that particular day, the flames might go to 
his elevator, he instructed the four conspirators 
from Belleville to burn the Heyne elevator at 
Thurston instead, according to the confession 
of one of the torches. 

The Moseman Lumber Co. and the Heyne 
Lumber Co. were competitors at Pender and 
Thurston, Nebr., where each operated a mod- 
ern elevator. Both towns are on the C.St.P.M. 
&O.R.R. in Thurston county. Walter A. Mose- 
man had long been a highly respected merchant 
and member of the Pender school board. His 
confession as a conspirator to burn the Heyne 
elevator at Thurston last July included a con- 
fession to the burning of his own elevator in 
Thurston, Oct. 1, 1938. Two of his fellow con- 
spirators, Oliver and Allen Watson, drove 
through Pender last month and were soon fol- 
lowed by Moseman. Later ten $20 bills were 
found concealed in the clothing of Oliver Wat- 
son. 

Moseman confessed to paying the Olivers $300 
for burning his elevator in 1938 and for at- 
tempting to burn the Heyne elevator last July. 
Each was given penitentiary sentences of one 


year and one day to run concurrently on each 
of the two counts. Lee Watson and Lee Jas- 
per, whose finger prints furnished the first clue, 
were given three-year prison paroles, so the 
five arson conspirators are enjoying partial 
punishment for their crimes, and the Heyne ele- 
vator at Thurston has not been sacrificed to 
spite. 


Debt Recovery Taxable 

The Buro of Internal Revenue now holds that 
an amount recovered on a bad debt that had 
been charged off in a prior year must be in- 
cluded in a firm’s taxable income, regardless of 
the fact that the deduction of the bad debt in 
a prior year may have resulted in no-tax benefit. 

This is a change from previous practice. The 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that where the 
charge-off was made in a year in which the 
tax-payer had a net loss, so that the charge-off 
was not actually of any tax benefit to the tax- 
payer, income is not realized upon the later 
recovery in whole or in part of the amount pre- 
viously charged-off as a bad debt. (National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle vs. Commissioner, 
40 B.T.A. 72.) 
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The chief counsel of the Buro of Internal 


Revenue recommended on July 8 that the Buro 
discontinue following the Board of Tax Appeals 
in connection with taxes on bad debt recoveries. 
This places cases involving appeals in the courts 
for ultimate decision. 


4l- 6'- 165" 


Lee Jasper and his Thumb Print Clue to Men 
Who Attempted to Burn Heyne Elevator at 
Thurston, Neb. 


15 Gallons Gasoline, 8 Pounds Powder, 3 Burlap Bags and 18 ft. of Fuse Failed to Burn Heyne 
Elevator at Thurston, Neb. 
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Tricks of Unscrupulous Truckers? 


» Feed Journals: What are the various 
tricks used by unscrupulous truckers to gain 
advantage in weight when buying or when 
selling grain to flour and feed mills? 

It is intended to send out a mimeographed 
letter to the trade, to flour and feed mills who 
might possibly be taken in by any of these 
truckers who are inclined to work both ends 
toward the middle-—Earle T. Robertson, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Ans.: Truckers have been known to go into 
the country elevator office and tamper with the 
seales by attaching a half pound weight*with a 
vacuum cup to the bottom of the shot cup, or 
wherever it might be to the advantage of the 
trucker. 


A stick controlled by rope from driver’s seat 
has been used to prop up the rear end of loaded 
trailer when on the scales. This stick is hinged 
at top, and when let down, a short forward 
movement of the truck puts weight on .the 
stick instead of on the scales. 


When the rear two wheels of a trailer are 
weighed the load is lightened by a block of 
wood placed as a wedge between the top of the 
frame of the tractor and the bottom of the 
frame of the trailer. The block is behind the 
fifth whesl and the rear axle of the tractor, so 
the weight of the tractor acts as a lever to 
throw more weight on the tractor axle. 


A trick harder to detect is the use of a 
hydraulic jack for the same purpose as the 
block. To eontrol the jack pipes are run from 
the driver’s seat to the jack placed between the 
rear edge of the tractor bed and the front edge 
of the trailer. This device was described and 
illustrated in the Journals, page 281 of Apr. 14, 
1937, number. 

Fly by night truckers often pay 
by a check that bounces back. 

Out of 77 truckers operating out of Savannah, 
Mo., during the spring of 1940 several swindled 
farmers in Missouri and Iowa by tendering 
worthless cheeks in payment for grain. Six were 
arrested, but have since been turned loose. 


Grain & 


for grain 


The Timken Silent Automatic Corporation, 
New York firms dissolved three years ago, re- 
cently was ordered to reinstate 18 employes 
found to have been discharged for union ac- 
tivities, and to cease from further unfair labor 
practices, in an order of the National Labor 
Relations board which was affirmed by the Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court of Appeals Aug. 20. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive. grain* dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Sept. 16. New York State Seed Ass’n, Wil- 
lard Straight Hall, College of Agriculture, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sept. 20. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, semi-annual fall meeting, Barr Hotel, 


Lima, O. 

Sept. 26, 27, 28. Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 10, 11, 12. Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n and Georgia Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n, Athens, Ga. 

Oct. 14, 15. Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, 44th annual, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. 
woe 25. Texas Seedsmen’s Ass’n, Austin, 

ex. 

Dec. 3, 4, 5. Western Grain & Feed Ass’n, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12. Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of 
ee Dakota at Lincoln Hotel, Watertown, 

June 9, 10, 11, 1941—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Terminal Elevator Safety 
Contest 


Grain elevator superintendents achieving high 
records for avoidance of accidents in their plants 
during 1940 will be awarded prizes consisting 
of four beautiful trophy cups at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Grain Elevator Su- 
perintendents to be held next June at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Elevator superintendents desiring to enter the 
safety contest are urged to send the name and 
address of their plant to Sec’y Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade, Chicago, Ill. It is not too 
late. 

Oscar Olsen, chairman, and M. M. Noxon, 
sec’y, of the Safety Com’ite of the Society, will 
be glad to hear from the superintendents, each 
of whom should try to send at least one safety 
suggestion, suggested by a happening at his 
own plant. 

These suggestions will be incorporated in a 
“Safety Manual” to be published as a perma- 
nent record and guide for circulation to grain 
elevator operators. 


1940 Wheat Loans by the CCC 


Wheat placed under loan in the 1940 wheat 
loan program totaled 103,017,143 bus., valued 
at $74,180,190.51 on Sept. 4, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation announced today. 

This compares with 86,419,966 bus. valued 
at $61,761,307.58 on the same date last year. 
Total loans this year are 157,579 compared 
to 121,918 at this date in 1939. Wheat has 
been entering the loan Commodity Credit 
officials state at the rate of 2,600,000 bus. 
per day during the past ten days. 

The Corporation also reported that 10,- 
014,695 bus. of 1939 wheat had been resealed 
under the resealing program. Wheat owned 
by the Corporation has been reduced to 1,545,- 
280 bus. and some 98,159 bus. are in the proc- 
ess of resealing or being delivered to the Cor- 
poration. 

Loans made on the 1940 crop now in farm 
and warehouse storage by states follows: 


Bushels 
No. Farm Warehouse :. 
State Loans Storage Storage Amount 
Arkansas 11 5,196 $ 3,770.63 
California 20 7,522 71,263 53,988.64 
Colorado 2,006 21,179 1,483,247 1,010,740.94 
Idaho 991 52,459 1,541,705 844,102.26 
Tllinois 16,797 150,770 17,957,430 6,471,637.54 
Indiana 5,020 31,031 1,623,739 1,254,722.70 
Iowa 2,432 30,073 1,306,791 1,000,983.45 
Kansas 35,526 1,799,294 24,803,517 19,047,064.23 
Kentucky 533 ars 224,129 167,591.87 
Maryland 22 same 11,864 8,179.06 
Michigan 419 2,742 108,944 75,121.66 
Minnesota 3,200 Pree lees aed 989,976.37 
Missouri 13,705 58,455 6,073,090 4,566,147.97 
Montana 1,786 3,661 2,172,993 1,843,020.04 
Nebraska 14,487 791,003 6,044,934 4,995,924.20 
New Mexico 302 6,29 260,226 194,240.31 
N. Dakota 2,540 +»... 1,630,002 1,171,355.66 
Ohio 4,291 5,887 1,482,893 1,177,967.55 
Oklahoma 27,073 1,703,761 16,539,254 13,127,117.04 
Oregon 626 69,932 1 542.903 952,960.88 
Pennsylvania 156 ear 41,312 30,908.39 
S. Dakota 6, he 8,480 2,254,142 1,656.587.22 
Tennessee 759 be 244,726 191,573.60 
Texas 17,033 1,011,217 15,535,066 12,132,726.10 
Utah 130 34,439 144,844 90,208.83 
Virginia 292 Pre 87,270 66,032.20 
Washington 975 32,673 2,594,907 1,479,063.74 
W. Virginia 19 iad ,267 7,208.54 
Wyoming 102 21,649 77,186 69,268.89 


Total 157,579 5,842,523 97,174,620 $74,180,190.51 


Greenland has been added by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture to the areas to which the 
flour subsidy applies. For Greenland it is 70 
cents per barrel. 
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Combine Harvester in the South 


The combine harvester has found its way 
“down south.” Southern buyers of wheat are 
having the same trying experiences in buying 
combine harvested wheat that have beset every 
grain buyer in every other part of the country 
when combines started in his community. Wit- 
ness an open letter signed by S. F. Poindexter, 
sec’y of the Piedmont Millers Ass’n, calling 
attention to the effects of the combine in har- 
vesting wheat when improperly handled: 


“The use of combines is increasing and there 
have been many complaints registered because 
of the fact that much of this combine wheat 
is far below the average milling standards. In 
some instances it is dirty, containing entirely too 
much foreign matter. In others, the grain is 
wet, so much that the average mill cannot buy 
it nor handle it.” 


Warren A. Lamson Passes On 


Warren A. Lamson, senior partner in the 
firm of Lamson Bros. & Co., passed away on 
the evening of Sept. 2 in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital at Chicago, aged 58 years. 


He had suffered a heart attack early Sept. 2 
in his home at Winnetka. He recovered and was 
driven to the hospital where a second attack a 
few hours later proved fatal. 


The firm of Lamson Bros. was established in 
1874 by his father and uncle and became one 
of the largest brokerage houses handling grain 
and stocks on the exchanges, with several 
branch offices. Its business continues under the 
partnership agreement. 


Mr. Lamson had been a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade since 1903, since 1906 a 
governor of the Chicago Stock Exchange, and 
a member of the New York Stock Exchange 
since 1917. 

He was active in philanthropic work, his con- 
tinued interest leading to his election in 1928 as 
president of the United Charities, an office he 
filled until 1931, 

He is survived by his widow, Margaret Pratt 
Lamson, and three daughters, Mrs. Warner M. 
Washburn of Highland Park, Mrs. Richard 
Searles of Winnetka and Mrs. Henry E. Hebbin 
of San Francisco. 


W. A. Lamson, Chicago, Ill, Deceased 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain trade 


are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


Michels' Grass Susceptible to Rust 


Grain and. Feed Journals—Relative to the de- 
velopment and life history of Michels’ grass. 
Our Mimeo. Leaflet No. 40 gives the history 
of development of this crop, its good points and 
also its definite limitations. 

This particular crop is being utilized exten- 
sively in the Pacific Northwest. In this area 
it is adapted to our dry land areas and especially 
to those dry land areas where common rye has 
been extensively used for the production of 
early spring pasturage and also for the pro- 
duction of hay. 

Michels’ grass is quite similar to rye in the 
appearance of the plants and identical to it with 
reference to seed characteristics. It differs to 
ordinary rye in that it produces a more prolific 
type of growth, has a greater abundance of 
leaves and under certain conditions shows an 
appreciable percentage of regrowth. Under 
other conditions the plant behaves strictly as 
a winter annual. Whether or not this particular 
crop is of value outside the Pacific Northwest 
is yet to be determined. Since the crop is quite 
susceptible to leaf and stem rust, I doubt if it 
will be of great value in the Great Plains area. 
—K. H. Klages, Head Department of Agron- 
omy, University of Idaho, College of Agricul- 
ture, Moscow, Ida. 


Feed Mills Are Being Protected from 


Tramp Iron 

Grain and Feed Journals—We have read with 
a great deal of interest the remarks of Mr. 
R. A. Lasher of the Munson Mill Machinery 
Co. in the Grain & Feed Journals relative to 
the operation of feed mills generally and to 
the use of magnetic separators specifically. 

Mr. Lasher indicates that he is heartily in 
favor of the installation of magnetic separators 
ahead of feed grinders. We are glad to note 
that he is of the opinion that magnetic separa- 
tors of the proper type properly installed will 
give almost positive protection against the en- 
trance of tramp iron into grinders. 

One statement is made, however, that rather 
confuses us. This is in Mr. Lasher‘s opening 
paragraph wherein he expresses doubt as to 
whether fires or explosions have actually been 
caused by tramp material entering grinders. We 
believe we have the answer in the Bureau’s 32 
page booklet entitled Tramp Material in Feed 
Grinders in which are listed 70 representative 
reports of accident from this cause. These are 
by no means all that occurred during the years 
previous to the publication of the booklet but 
probably represent but a small percentage of 
the total. We feel that the evidence presented 
by these reports is conclusive that fires and 
explosions can and are caused by unprotected 
feed grinders. 

About ten years ago the inspection depart- 
ments of the Mill Mutuals instituted a cam- 
paign with a view toward obtaining proper pro- 
tection for all feed grinders, whether attrition 
mills or hammer mills, in the plants insured 
in their companies. Excellent cooperation was 
received from the trade and the feed grinder 
without an approved magnetic or pneumatic 
separator is now the decided exception rather 
than the rule as formerly. The results of the 
campaign with regard to feed grinder fires 
and exploisons have been most gratifying for 
such accidents are now rare. 

It is true that some very light weight feed 
grinders are installed occasionally but owners 
soon. find that a grinder intended for farm 
use is not suited to the heavy continuous duty 


demanded by feed millers. As Mr. Lasher 
says—‘‘Quality pays in the long run.’—Mill 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, C. W. Gustaf- 
son, Chief Engineer, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Scooper Returns 


Grain Dealers Journal: We seldom hear of 
the side track grain buyer, but there are a few 
of. them who are doing some business by cut- 
ting the margins a cent or two and allowing 
the farmer to scoop his grain directly into the 
car. Sometimes the open air dealer has a ma- 
chine holding a few bushels into which the grain 
is dumped for elevation into the car. After it is 
in the car it must be scraped and scooped back 
to fill the ends. A slow, clumsy method by 
which the regular elevators sitting nearby may 
be skinned out of a few dollars revenue. 

It is a fatuous plan that harks back fifty years 
before the rapid fire efficient elevator service 
in handling grain came into vogue. Such a sys- 
tem is on a par with the old paddle wheel steam- 
boat and the oxcart. It is a freak fight against 
an elevator system that for efficiency and econ- 
omy cannot be excelled in any industry on earth. 
Let them scoop and sweat. They can’t do very 
much even in the best weather conditions and 
what a mess if it starts to rain or snow on 
their outdoor exercises. Few farmers will want 
to put wheat through such a wasteful system 
to get it to market, with no established and ex- 
perienced traffic man to look after transit losses. 
There is no way a regular elevator can compete 
with such folly only to keep his doors open 
and handle grain on a paving margin—J. N. 
Campbell, Sec’y Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Omaha . 


False Rumors Do Not Import 
Argentine Corn 


Grain & Feed Journals: Recently many 
newspapers of wide circulation have published 
articles telling of the importation of Argentine 
corn at Boston. As no Argentine corn has been 
received in Boston, we cannot but think that 
these reports were circulated primarily for the 
purpose of depressing the price of United States 
corn. 

Doubtless, the lending of money by the gov- 
ernment on corn stored in farm cribs and 
sealed for government loans does depress mar- 
ket prices, but so long as Mr. Wallace persists 
in piling up surplus grain in the public show 
windows, the price of the farmers’ products 
will continue to be depressed. 

While Argentine corn could have been im- 
ported recently for 5c a bushel less than the 
prevailing price in the Boston market for 
United States corn, the 5c advantage would be 
wiped out by the cost of transporting the corn 
from the Boston harbor to precessing plant. 
Boston has no corn mills of anv character. It 
would cost at least 5c a brshel to transport 
this corn to any of the New England corn mills 
so the advantace of the lower price would be 
cancelled. Milling in transit rates would not 
apply to this imported corn. 

Most of the large storage elevators in the 
New England territory are now filled with 
Canadian wheat so have no room for Argentine 
corn. New England millers are averse to grind- 
ing Argentine corn which jc hard aed Ainty, 
unless they are able to buy it at a heavy dis- 
count. Inasmuch as investigations do not dis- 
close anv real foundation for the rumors about 
importation of Argentine corn, I am convinced 
the newspapers. were imposed upon bv some- 
one interested in depressing prices—R. E. N. 
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Farmers Speculating in Grain 


Grain & Feed Journals: We can not help but 
concur in the statement by Mr. St. John that 
the farmer is in a new role and that is, of being 
a speculator. You can’t make the farmer believe 
he is speculating, but on the other hand the 
vicious elevator operator and terminal man are 
considered to be bad for his interest. Both the 
politician and the farmer are of the thought 
that the country elevator man and terminal peo- 
ple arbitrarily set the price for the farmer’s 
grain. Some day there will be a sad awakening 
and Mr. Farmer will come to the realization 
that the terminal people are his friends and 
handle his products throughout the year on a 
very small margin of profit. 

We know of farmers in this section who 
have the major portion of their entire crops, 
wheat, corn, oats, barley and rye, stored on 
their farms and doubtless in some cases the quan- 
tity they are holding would be entirely too much 
for many country elevators to risk. They all 
feel that the market is going to get much higher 
through -help from Washington and when the 
market goes down they blame it on the specu- 
lators, when it goes up they give Mr. Wallace 
credit for it—Goodrich Bros. Co., by W. G. 
Haug, Winchester, Ind. 


World movement of grain is running light- 
er on account of the war, Broomhall reporting 
shipments from July 1 to Aug. 17 as only 47,- 
332,000 bus., compared with 72,167,000 bus. a 
year ago. Corn shipments were 15,443,000 bus. 
against 36,993,000 bus. a year ago. 

Director James W. Young of the Buro of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce has announced 
that the 31 field offices of his buro will seek to 
educate and promote the removal of trade bar- 
riers that interfere with the free flow of com- 
merce between states. 


Passing of C. E. Williams 


C. E. Williams, well known in the grain trade 
of the West, died unexpectedly Sept. 6 at Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Mr. Williams served two terms as president 
of the Denyer Grain Exchange Ass’n, in 1922 
and 1923. 

For many years after 1906 he was identified 
with the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. and 
as manager of the Denver Elevator Co. and the 
Crescent Flour Mills, resigning the general 
management in 1937 after 31 years, to engage 
in the grain business on his own account as the 


C. E. Williams Grain & Bean Co. 


Cc. E. Williams, Denver, Colo., Deceased 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
ef grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Salina, Kan., Sept. 3.—Good rains thruout 
western Kansas and eastern Colorado last week 
and again this week. Looks like we may ex- 
pect something better of that country next 
year.—Rollie Blood. 

Woodston, Kan.—Wheat averaged % bus. per 
acre here. Farmers would be better with com- 
plete failure. Crop insurance did nobody any 


good except those who had complete failure.— - 


Robinson Elvtr. Co. 

Chrisney, Ind.—Corn in northern Spencer 
county, especially in the lowlands, is looking 
quite promising since recent rains and it is 


believed the yield will be as good as that of 
last year.—W. B. C. 


Papineau, Ill., Sept. 3.—Corn is damaged an 


average of 30% by drouth. Heavy soils suf- 
fered most; lighter, sandy soils least. Some 
sections have corn damaged 50%.—O. E. Mc- 


Carty, Papineau Grain Co. 

Pattonsburg, Mo., Aug. 31.—We have had one 
of the best all round crops this territory has 
ever had; we expect to handle more corn than 
we probably ever handled before —H. H. Green 
Mill & Elevator Co., H. H. Green. 


Farmingdale, Ill, Sept. 7.—Very dry here, 
need rain badly. Large acreage of beans, 75% 
to be harvested. Corn crop damaged materially. 
Large percentage of stored corn will be bought 
back by farmers.—Farmingdale Grain Co. 


Denton, Neb., Sept. 6.—First beans here in 
history; acreage small so far, condition fair; 
wheat acreage will be same as last year; 50% 
of wheat sealed for loan on farms. Corn prob- 
ably will make 20 bus.—Sullivan Grain Co. 


Brookings, S. Dak., Sept. 7.—There has been 
no beans grown here until this year when 
there were a few small fields, all of which will 
be fed as hay. No changes in acreage ex- 
cept an about 15% increase in flax, a 10% de- 
crease in barley and 5% decrease in oats. Yields 
in the community here average same as last 
year.—Farmers Co-operative Co. 


Freeburg, Mo., Sept. 6.—No soybeans acreage 
worth while mentioning is raised here. Only 4 
few scattered fields which are cut for hay. 
Korean and oats replace the soybeans. Wheat 
acreage was about the same as last year. The 
yield was much better. Corn acreage is about 
the same. The yield is just a little less than 
last year.—Producers Exchange, No. 280, Aug. 
F. Bauer, mgr. 


Stuttgart, Ark.—The damage done to crops 
by recent floods in the Louisiana rice growing 
district was so extensive that sharp advances 
in the price of rice may result when the new 
crop begins to move, according to advices re- 
_ceived by rice growers. Reports placed the 
estimated loss as high as 40 per cent of the 
Louisiana crop, which is the largest in the 
United States—J. H. G. 


Evansville, Ind.—A plentiful supply of red 
clover seed in the Tri-State seems assured as 
harvesting of the crop got under way during 
the last week in August. Yields of five bush- 
els to the acre have been reported and two 
bushels to the acre is quite Common. The 
drouth, while damaging other crops, proved a 
boon to the red clover crop on most farms in 
this section, grain men report. Prices are low- 
er than in recent years.—W. B. C. 


Chicago, Ill, Sept. 4—Best corn prospects 
are in the northern belt and in middle and 
upper Mississippi Valley states. Reports from 
this area also, rather generally, discount some 
possible damage from frost since the crop is 
somewhat late. Due to irregularity of rainfall 
and soil types, harvest returns may be re- 
quired to establish accurate final production. 
Indiana and Nebraska are the only corn belt 
states in which August rainfall was below nor- 
mal. Montana and North Dakota were also 
below normal, especially the former. However, 
eastern Nebraska fared well and August rains 
in many sections of the central belt came too 
late in the month for best corn needs. Soybean 
production for 1940 is estimated at 88,239,000 
bus.—R. O. Cromwell, statistician, Lamson 
Bros. & Co. 


Beatrice, Neb., Sept. 5—Sixty per cent of 
Gage County farmers signed statements to co- 
operate in the 1941 federal farm program be- 
fore the August 31 deadline, County Chairman 
Frank Allington announced today. Only state- 
ments of intention to sow within allotted wheat 
acreages were required, he said. There were 
1,950 AAA signers and 1,325 non-co-operators 
among Gage county’s 3,950 farms. 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 4—Good rains and cooler 
weather halted serious damage being done to 
the corn crop in most sections west of the 
Mississippi River, as well as in northern IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Michigan. However, else- 
where in Illinois and throughout the Ohio Val- 
ley dryness continued past mid-August, caus- 
ing a longer period of damage in those sec- 
tions.—H. C, Donovan, statistician, Thomson 
& McKinnon. 

Hermiston, Ore.—Wheat samples taxen show 
lighter test and more smut and dockage than 
usual. Of 432 samples in Walla Walla, Wash., 
district 175 graded smutty and 233 carried 
dockage. Out of 304 samples of soft white 
wheat, 158 showed smutty and 196 carrying 
foul dockage. At Pendleton 292 samples showed 
59 with smut and 43 with foul dockage and 230 
white wheat samples 46 were smutty and 30 
earried foul dockage.—F. K. H. 


Winchester, Ind., Sept. 7—Several farmers 
have reported a vast improvement in corn, 
which at best will not be more than 75% to 
80% of a crop and it is growing nicely with 
hopes of more corn being raised than earlier in- 
dicated, but it is very late and it will depend 
largely upon the delay in a heavy frost as to the 
quality. Many seem to think that a frost by 
the first of October will make a lot of soft 
corn,—Goodrich Bros. Co., W. G. Haug. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—From all indications, Kan- 
sas will produce one of the best grain sorghum 
crops harvested in a number of years, both 
from the standpoint of grain and forage. The 
crop suffered some during the dry and hot pe- 
riod in July, but the rains and cooler weather 
coming in August have greatly revived the 
crop to where it now promises an abundant 
supply of forage and grain.—J. F. Moyer, sec’y, 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n,. 


St. Anne, Ill., Sept. 
lbs. in test weight. 


3.—New oats average 39 
We have seen none testing 
less than 34 lbs. and load after load testing 
over 40 lbs. This community has turned to 
raising practically nothing but Columbia oats 
of both the red and gray varieties, and we’ve 
seen but one load of white oats this year. 
Yields from the Columbia oats run from 40 to 
70 bus. per acre, compared with 20 and 25 
bus. produced by white oats.—Andrew Kerr, 
Kerr Grain Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 29.—Recent rains 
over the Northwest States caught many sec- 
tions at harvest time and considerable damage 
is reported to grain in the shocks or swaths 
in the fields. Some sections in northwestern 
Iowa and southwestern Minnesota are so bad 
that the grain has started to sprout or rot, and 
some of it had to be plowed under. Cool and 
continuous cloudy, wet weather delayed thrésh- 
ing Operations and several days of warm, sunny 
weather will be necessary to dry the grain. 
The damage is mostly confined to barley and 


flax, the last grains to be harvested. Drouth 
and heat have reduced the corn prospect in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and other Eastern 


States, and have reduced the prospects further 
in the dry areas of South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas. Rains have sustained the pros- 
pects in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri.—Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


Decatur, Ill, Sept. 7.—Fall plowing for wheat 
is now progressing rapidly and growers are pre- 
paring an excellent seed bed. The corn crop, 
altho later than last year, is marching right 
along to maturity. In fields that were not dam- 
aged too severely by the drouth, we find the 
shucks drying up with the stalks still green, 
which is the perfect way for corn to mature. 
Last year at this time we were having sizzling 
temperatures of 98 degrees, which foreed the 
maturity of the corn crop. While recent rains 
helped to fill out the grains that had already 
been formed, the corn prospect continues very 
uneven and spotted. Nubbins and poorly-filled 
ears are prevalent in many fields in areas that 
failed to receive moisture soon enough. Con- 
siderable ear worm damage is apparent as the 
season advances, also some heavy lodging in 
small areas caused by windstorms.—Baldwin 
Elevator Co. 
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Bedford, Ind., Sept. 1.—Soybeans are mostly 
poor to fair in Lawrence and adjoining coun- 
ties. Meadows and pastures are poor or dried 
up, altho showers have caused some to green. 
Corn in the lowlands has been greatly benefited 
by recent rains. Clover is being harvested for 
‘seed and the yield is fairly good. Many farm- 
ers are thru plowing for wheat and it is ex- 
pected an average acreage will be sown.— 
W.0-Bs C, 


Springfield, Ill, Sept. 3.—The rains came too 
late to repair drouth damage altho they will 
tend to fill out maturing corn. This year’s 
crop is later than usual, with about 38 per cent 
of the crop expected to be safe from frost by 
Sept. 10 and 64 per cent by Sept. 20. Soybeans 
show improved color and growth as a result 
of the rains and cooler weather. Filling of 
pods has advanced materially. Rowed beans 
look particularly promising in the main com- 
mercial areas but many drilled fields are choked 
with weeds—J. H. Jacobson, Acting Agri. 
Statistician. 


Fargo, N. D., Sept. 5—In many areas in the 
northern part of the Red River Valley farmers 
got practically no grain. Some places the 
grasshoppers got it, and in others the drouth. 
However, in the Valley, the average yield 
would be about up to normal. In the areas 
where they got little or no grain, they are now 
hoping for a nice fall so the corn will ma- 
ture, and for a cash crop they: are relying on 
their potatoes. They are still cutting flax in 
some areas; and there is a lot of grain still 
standing unthreshed; the rainy weather lately 
has delayed threshing.—Clarence W. Turning. 


Chicago, Ill, Sept. 4.—A feature of this 
year’s wheat crop, both of winter and spring 
wheat, also in Canada as well as in the United 
States, is that, as the season progressed, esti- 
mates of production kept increasing, from seed 
time to harvest. Canada’s total wheat crop is 
expected to be close to 515 million; which with 
a carry over of 300 million bushels gives u 
total supply of about 815 million bushels. Do- 
mestiec requirements are about 
bushels. Soybean condition declined during 
August to about 75 per cent of normal, which 
compares with a condition of 90 per cent of 
normal a year ago; so that although the acre- 
age is 14. per cent larger than last year, the 
prospect is for slightly smaller production. Crop 
last year was 87,400,000 bus. Prospect at pres- 
ent time is about 83 million bushels.—Nat C. 
Murray, statistician, Jackson & Curtis. 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, D.°C., Sept. 10.—The U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture makes the following report of 
prospective production and conditions as of 
Sept. 1: 

Spring Wheat 

Production of spring wheat in leading states 

is estimated as follows, in millions of bushels: 


Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Final Avge. 

Durum— 1940 1940 1939 1929-38 
Minnesota ....... 1 1 1 6 
Ni, “Dakotat cians 27 28 22 
S. Dakota c< es 6 6 5 6 

Other spring— 
Minresota ...... 20 23 19 18 
NM, GDakotay ese. : 63 55 56 44 
Sip alcGte, aaeeene 18 17 13 a4 
MONPana arcsec 41 36 35 25 
Tdaho: /aktoceereee 9 8 8 Gls 
Washington ..... 16 20 14 16 

Corn 


Production of corn in states of largest yield 
is estimated as follows, in millions of bushels: 


Sept.1, Aug.1, Final Avge 
Durum— 1940 1940 1939 1929-38 
O}10: bog sates Hd 129 171 135 
Indiana paisa: 130 154 213 152 
Tinois) 2.5 enon 299 - 299 419 311 
Minnesota ....... 151 149 205 138 
TOW." atc sales a 423 392 504 394 
Missouri-2.c 625.26 112 98 123 108 
S... Dakota.3.08. 51 40 47 49 
Nebraska ....... 99 75 82 150 
Kavigas* ie ace 42 33 37 68 
Oklahoma ....... 38 38 27 33 
TOMAS 2s... e ee 94 92 73 76 


For other crops the forecasts this month, a 
nee ago and last year’s production, were, in 
ushels: 


Barley, 304,955,000, 289,812,000, and 276,298,000; 


rye, 37,452,000. 37,452,000, and ‘39,249,000; buck- 
wheat, 5,707,000. 5,993,000, and 5,739,000; seed, 


30,662,000, 29,279,000, and’ 20,330,000; rice, 52,280,~ 
000, 55,071,600, and’ 52,306, 000; rain sorghums, 
125, 198; 000,105,095. 000, and 83,1 4 ‘ean 


649,000, and 13, 962, ‘000; soybeans 
85.509.000 bus., last’ month’s figures ee 
and 87,409,000. 


125 million ~ 


. 
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Crop Estimates 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 4.—Statisticians of Chi- 
cago grain firms announce the following esti- 
mated yields, in millions of bushels: 

—— Wheat —— 

Spr. Winter All Corn Oats 
SHO WF! clidemiescrch 209 4938 702 2,225 1,250 
DEUITEY oo siecle 106,008 226 529 755 2,280 1,140 
Cromwell. aac «sa: 225 540 765 2,266 1,176 
Donovan ewe evn. 220 525 745 2,245 1,155 
Millaresae. assess 8 196 617 718 2,329 1,145 
(CCV AI Somers 218 540 758 2,240 1,182 
Sept.’ “Averin..a..0 3 216 524 740 2,256 1,158 
AUS TAVOR eilsitie fs. 198 524 WF1T 2,322 1,064 


Northwestern Flax Crop 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 31—Prices for our 
domestic flaxseed have been strong this week, at 
one time advancing to $1.56 for the Minneapolis 
September future. This firmness has occurred 
in the face of the moving crop. On Monday, 
August 26, 873 cars of flax were received in 
Minneapolis and 204 in Duluth. This -is an all 
time record for Minneapolis. The steady 
stretch of rain which occurred throughout the 
Northwest, however, slowed up arrivals and 
was one of the factors contributing to the 
strength in the market. The technical reason 
for strength in the market is the commission 
house buying for hedging purposes and specula- 
tive buying, together with some reports of dam- 
age to the unthreshed flaxseed. The longs are 
distinctly reluctant to giving up their options 
and will only sell when the market holds its 
head above the $1.50 level. 

The extent of damage done to the crop by the 
prolonged damp spell is hard to calculate. Flax- 
seed which is in the shock in the field if im- 
properly protected will deteriorate. The oil con- 
tent of the seed -will not be lessened but the 
flax will not command as good a price. It will 
be easier to tell more about this situation a little 
later as the amount of field damaged seed now 
arriving at Minneapolis and Duluth is not 
large—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Soybean Movement in August 

Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 
various markets during August, compared with 
August, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 her 1940 1939 
Baltimore > 9 ...25: pO i arreaen 9,990 
Chicago 244,000 158. 000 325,000 77,000 
Indianapolis 12,000 1,500 3,000 1,500 
RIO Use me (ei eee ete cae 6. 0: 400! Fee ae. 


Soom 6,400 


Barley Movement in August 

Receipts and shipments of barley at the vari- 
ous markets during August, compared with 
August, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 ae 1940 1939 
Baltimore 1,819 ne: Sy oe ee Se 
Chicago 1,231,000 1,070,000 89,000 188,000 
Duluth 996,015 3) 646,869 351,255 560,346 
Ft. William 1,393,825 2'056,931 1,485,272 1,478,395 
Ft. Worth 5, 200 el. tlereen micro ,500 
Hutchinson 13/750 +. Cale, DOC. 1k eee eee 
Indianapolis 10,500 POUT ere ee, 1,500 
Kansas City 48,000 49,600 11,200 6,400 
Milwaukee 3,218,920 3,930,200 732,610 795,625 
Minneapolis 9,011, "700 12, 7853, 700 2,636,700 3,461,000 
Omaha 70,400 97,600 40,583 72,237 
Peoria 358,860 273,300 130,200 148,400 
Philadelphia 993 1,452 3,590 2,888 
St. Louis 2,400 43,200 62,400 20,800 
Superior 552,426 1,267,581 183,702 316,000 
Wichita EGO een cert tin ed mcis Tarte ee e's atgi's 


Corn Movement in August 

Receipts and shipments of corn at the vari- 
ous markets during August, compared with 
August, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 

Baltimore 177,168 180,520 -155,020  ...... 
Boston PDC Ree atcathe ransene hn ivse sles 
Chicago 8,620,000 4,026,000 7,008,000 5,560,000 
Duluth 1 86 _ 545,595 1,293,904 888,198 
Bete WV RENE GPR ae osc Tu lawe sn 4,960 252 
Ft. Worth 84,000 63,000 31,500 
Indianapolis 1, 311, 000 1, 063, 000 949,000 1,179,000 
Kansas City "106, 500 384) 000 163,500 454,500 
Milwaukee 1,259,660 373,550 584,447 1,098,800 
Minneapolis 762,000 73,500 216,000 820,500 
New Orleans 153,397 313,271 90,000 121,500 
Omaha 802,043 268,800 385,450 1,093,900 

eoria 1,493,700 2,417,900 455,450 596,000 
Philadelphia 939 7,475 27,902 119,618 
St. Louis 846,000 824,500 657,000 249/000 
Superior 119, 127 345, 508 582, 295 814,318 


$ le n. 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to ccuntry elevator and movement from Interior 
points are always welcome. 


ce asd 
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Freeburg, Mo., Sept. 6.—Wheat is still all 
stored on the farms, except about 5% is sold.— 
Producers Exchange, No. 280, Aug. F. Bauer, 
manager. 


Portland, Ore.— The Greek ship Evgenia 
Chand@ris is due at Portland Sept. 8 to load a full 
cargo of wheat for the United Kingdom for the 
account of the British cereals commission. Con- 
tinental Grain is supplying the wheat. She will 
take 9,300 long tons.—F. K. H. 

Spokane, Wash.—More than one hundred car- 
loads of northwest soft wheat have been 
shipped either to the Great Lakes or the St. 
Lawrence River in the past thirty days. The 
wheat purchases were made for the English 
trade where a shortage of pastry flour grains 
exists.—F. K. H. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Grain shipments out of Buf- 
falo on the State Barge Canal during August set 
a four-year high, a report by Terminal Harbor- 
master Delbert S. Gardinier showed. Eastbound 
barges took 96,819 tons of grain last month, 
more than at any time since September, 1936. 
Much of this grain went to the Cargill elevator 
in Albany and some to the state-operated ele- 
vator at Brooklyn, where storage rates are 
lower.—G,. E. T. 


Decatur, Ill., Sept. 7.—Fairly liberal country 
offerings of corn, altho the big movement un- 
derway from this time on will be sealed corn 
that is being turned over to the government in 
satisfaction of loans to growers. Part of this 
corn is being shipped to market, stored in coun- 
try elevators or put away in steel storage bins. 
No disposition whatsoever on the part of grow- 
ers to offer new crop corn, and offerings are 
bound to be considerably lighter than they have 
been in recent years at prevailing price level, 
as a large percentage of Illinois growers have 
complied with the farm program and are there- 
fore eligible for the loan which, from present 
indications, will be 61 cents, compared with the 
loan rate of 57 cents on the 1939 crop.—Baldwin 
Elevator Co. 


Oats Movement in August 

Receipts and shipments of oats at the vari- 
ous markets during August, compared with 
August, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 72,039 GHLASO meaner been ee 
Boston 17,100 PASH OM eee Meee he ee ne ce 
Chicago 2,902,000 3,147,000 1,951,000 1,828,000 
Duluth 911,211 4,403,651 674,068 1,691,426 
Ft. William 1,705,797 651,171 1,794,891 1,820,222 
Ft. Worth 46,000 8,00 4,000 4,000 
Indianapolis 1,178,000 542,000 534,000 384,000 
Kansas City 82,000 184,000 30,000 60,000 
Milwaukee 54,240 42,940 15,200 70,300 
Minneapolis 6, 662, 250 9,405,000 3,222,000 3,303,000 
New Orleans. ...... 9,414 0,00 (0) 
Omaha 330,000 396,000 229,415 354,625 
Peoria 351,000 448,000 133,800 244,200 
Philadelphia 6,949 18,316 21,715 17,892 
St. Louis 404,000 234,000 196,000 116,000 
Superior 181,676 2,124,255 182,986 1,284,775 
Wichita ~ © 9 S.4..0.6 "DOOM scsi wn nates vic 


Wheat Movement in August 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at vari- 
ous markets during August, compared with 
August, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 698,879 214,265 192,154 52,913 
Boston WSSOGS ary wt scasiwiess BIS TEST siictnde 
Chicago 3,333,000 4,341,000 4,048,000 3,786,000 
Duluth 12,327,792 10,984,864 6,463,801 6,271,261 
Ft. Wm. 17,079,449 19, ae 096 18,644,131 18,608,273 
Ft. Worth 309, 150 150 537,300 670,950 
Hutchinson 691,200 738 iti) © a eee) Mae 
Indianap. 912,000 932,009 385,000 366,000 
Kan. City 3,120,000 3, 092,800 3,546,290 4,499,875 
Milwaukee 563, 646 522,060 521,360 1,621,302 
Minneap. 23, 553, 000 19,626, '000 2,550,000 3,601,500 
New Orleans .. 1,867,837 20,000 1,246,744 
Omaha 1,102, 265 2,037,057 926,800 1,002,400 
Peoria 333,200 200,674 182,000 260,074 
Philadel. 981,562 161,505 420,197 83,547 
St. Leuis 1,293,000 2,356,000 1,699,500 2,061,000 
Superior 4,703,961 6,683,831 3,234,301 2,508,176 
Wichita 687,000 1,550,500 597, 000 834,000 
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Duluth, Minn.—Several large cargoes of Can- 
adian wheat held in bond here were taken out 
recently but with new arrivals coming forward 
on a large scale holdings are increasing instead 
of decreasing. There is now held in local ele- 
vators 3,298,000 bus. Canadian wheat in bond 
with expectation for about 5,000,000 bus. more 
to move in here. If shipping operations do 
not pick up more rapidly in volume elevators 
will be cramped for space to handle new do- 
mestic arrivals.—F. G. C. 


Winchester, Ind., Sept. 7.—Practically no 
wheat moving although prices to the farmers 
are almost equal to the government loan. 
Altho there is no farm movement of wheat 
there is also no demand from the mills, most 
of them being pretty well filled and flour de- 
mand being slow. We have a very nice stock 
of fine 36-lb. to 38-lb. white oats which we 
are compelled to keep for the reason they can 
not be sold into the Eastern and Southern mar- 
kets on a favorable basis.—Goodrich Bros. Co., 
W. G. Haug. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 7.—According to our 
figures, 8,900,000 net bushels of seed have been 
marketed at Minneapolis and Duluth from the 
new crop up to Sept. 1. If we figure 5,000,000 
bus. of seed marketed outside of the Northwest 
we arrive at a total of 13,900,000 bus. marketed. 
Taking an estimated production of 28,000,000 
bus. and deducting from it 3,000,000 bus. for seed 
requirements and 1,000,000 bus. for disappear- 
ance leaves barely 10,000,000 bus. of flaxseed for 
marketing in the Northwest from the present 
crop from Sept. 1.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Duluth, Minn.—Grain receipts the first week 
of September totaled 5,492,000 bus. against 
shipments of 3,245,000 bus., increasing stocks 
by 2,247,000 bus. with stocks standing Septem- 
ber 6 at 33,691,000 bus. compared with 29,716,000 
bus. in 1939. Grain receipts for the month of 
August fell away under last year’s movement 
in the same period by nearly 4,000 bus., while 
shipments were only 394,000 bus. apart in favor 
of 1939 withdrawals. The inrush has been at 
a rapid pace but it is generally believed that 
the peak of the movement has been passed and 
that a more normal run will now be on. Wheat 
covered about 76% of the in and out movement. 
Total arrivals for August reached 16,191,698 
bus. against 20,150,629 bus. last year. Ship- 
ments ran 9,156,694 bus. last month compared 
with 9,551,262 bus. a year ago.—F. G. C. 


Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 29.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending Aug. 23 increased 
8,306,812 bus. as compared with the preceding 
week and increased 184,611,339 bus. when com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1939. 
The amount in store was reported as 292,874,- 
536 bus. compared with 284,567,724 bus. for 
the preceding week and 108,263,197 bus. for 
the week of Aug. 25, 1939. Wheat receipts in 
the prairie provinces for the week ending 
Aug. 23, amounted to 11,453,680 bus., an in- 
crease of 6,973,062 bus, over the revised figure 
of the preceding week when 4,480,568 bus. 
were marketed. During the corresponding week 
a year ago the receipts were 16,907,147 bus. 
Marketings in the three prairie provinces for 
the three weeks from Aug. 1 to Aug. 23, as 
compared with the same period in 1939 were as 
follows, figures within brackets being those 
for 1939: Manitoba 5,306,521 (14,016,564); Sas- 
katchewan 8,967,183 (7,634,917); Alberta 4,068, - 
219 (4,659,618) bus. For the three weeks end- 
ing Aug. 23, 1940, and the same period in 1939, 
18,341,923 and 26,311,099 bus. were received from 
the farms.—R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. 


Rye Movement in August 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the vari- 
ous markets during August, compared with 
August, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 17,306 UA OTEE eaters aa ss uh)s 0:<,0°0 
Boston 1,100 RDO SE Gacietia Pikes vis’ 
Chicago 138,000 421,000 79,000 112,000 
Duluth 255,117 769,002 131,641 884,343 
Ft. William 440,503 222,211 194,885 ...... 
Ft. Worth 3,000 AL DOO Mie sien 9,000 
Indianapolis 4,500 39,000 33,000 42,000 
Kansas City 3,000 9,000 7,500 1,500 
Milwaukee 6,040 21,225 41,925 5,020 
Minneapolis 1,390,500 2,511,000 495,000 396,000 
Omaha 71,669 46,200 95,471 62,355 
Peoria 39, 600 63,600 2,400 2,400 
Philadelphia 7,128 14,123 4,955 5,083 
St. Louis 49,500 27,000 46,500 28,500 
Superior 99,203 619,190 394,583 736,794 
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The National Association at Louisville, Ky. 


_ Plans are virtually completed for the forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n, at Louisville, Ky., on 
Oct. 14 and 15. Some preliminary conferences, 
of interest to special groups, are scheduled in 
Louisville on Oct. 13. National and international 
development make this meeting one of the most 
important in the history of the National Ass'n. 


The Louisville host committee, under the 
leadership of Director Rees Dickson, has pre- 
pared an interesting entertainment program, 
featured by the Kentucky Horse Show on the 
afternoon of Monday, Oct. 14, at the famous 
Rock Creek Riding Club. Horses will be pro- 
vided for a special contest in riding for mem- 
bers of the National Ass’n if entries are re- 
ceived by Oct. 1. 

As usual, various groups will meet at the time 
of the convention. The secretaries of grain and 
feed associations affiliated with the National As- 
sociation, will have a special conference on Oct. 
13. There will be an important grain grading 
school on the 13th, with a special program last- 
ing throughout the day. Chief inspectors and 
weighmasters national ass’ns will meet again. 
The National Grain Trade Council will hold its 
luncheon on Monday noon with J. M. Mehl, 
newly appointed chief of CEA, as guest of 
honor. 

Group meetings will devote their discussions 
to special subjects. One of the most important 
of these sessions will be on Monday evening, 
when members will consider the government’s 
uniform storage contract and related matters. 
Another group meeting on Monday morning 
will be devoted to a discussion of the wages and 
hours problems. Uniform grades, transportation 
problems, and feed trade matters will be dis- 
cussed in separate sessions. 

Some of the speakers at the convention will 
be: President E. H. Sexauer, of Brookings, 
S. Dak., who will deliver the opening and “key- 
note” address; J. F. Leahy, president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, and president of 
the Federation of Cash Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Ass’n; Herman Fakler, vice-president of 
the Millers National Federation and representa- 
tive in Washington, D. C., of that organization; 
Harold Stein, an official of the Wages-Hours 
Division of the Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; S. W. Wilder, chairman of the 
Country Elevator Committee of the National 
Ass'n; David Steenbergh, prominent in the field 
of feed trade and sponsor of “Feed Week’: 
M. R. Glaser of Chicago, representing the Grain 
Institute in Chicago; I. J. Stromnes of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and manager of the California 
Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers Assin; J. M. 
Mehl, chief of Commodity Exchange Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. Louisville has in- 
vited a prominent railroad executive to be 
speaker at the annual banquet, but his accept- 
ance has not yet been received. One other 
speaker will represent the Terminal Elevator 
Grain Merchants Ass’n, on the Monday evening 
program. 

Here is the Louisville program in condensed 
form: 

OCTOBER 13—9:00 a. m., Grain Grading 
school; 9:30 a. m., Secretaries’ session; 12:00 
noon, Secretaries’ luncheon; 1:30 p. m., Grading 
school, afternoon session; 2:00 p. m., Secretaries, 
afternoon session; 4:00 p. m., Informal recep- 
tion for visiting ladies, at Brown Hotel; 5:00 
p. m., Business meeting, Board of Directors. Na- 
tional Ass’n; 6:30 p. m., Annual dinner, direc- 


yaa officers and past-presidents of the National 
ASS n. 


_OCTOBER 14—8:30 a. m., Meeting, Nomina- 
tions and Resolutions committees; 8:30 a. m., 
Breakfast, secretaries’ group; 10:00 a. m., Gen- 
eral Convention Session; Welcoming address by 
the Hon. Joseph D. Scholtz, mayor of Louisville ; 
Response, by H. L. Kearns, Amarillo, Tex. ; Pres- 
ident’s annual address, E. H. Sexauer; 11:00 a. 
m., Series of group meetings: Transportation, 
including a discussion of barge line and truck 
competition. E. H. LaBudde, presiding; discus- 
sions led by Merle Grover of St. Louis, Lee Early 
of Cincinnati, O.; and I. J. Stromnes of Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Wages-Hours problems. Vice-Pres- 


ident S. L. Rice, presiding. Discussions led by 
Harold Stein of Washington, D. C., Herman Fak- 
ler of Washington, D. C., and R. B, Bowden of 
St. Louis, Mo. Uniform Grades. A conference 
under the direction of the Uniform Grades Com- 
mittee, Clyde Williams, chairman. B. J. Murphy, 
chief of the Grain Standards Division, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will take part in the discussions ; 
grading of soybeans to 
12:00 noon, Luncheon under auspices of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, Chairman F. P. Hef- 
felfinger of Minneapolis, presiding. J. M. Mehl, 
chief of Commodity Exchange Administration, 
will be honor guest at the luncheon; 1:30 p. m., 
Kentucky Horse Show, at the Rock Creek Riding 
Club, for men and women registered at the con- 
vention. Special refreshments to be served. 
Transportation from the hotel will be provided ; 
7:30 p. m., Theater party for visiting women, at 
Loew’s; 7:30 p. m., Evening Convention Session. 
A discussion of the Government’s Uniform Stor- 
age Contract, and related subjects. President 
Sexauer presiding. Representatives of the termi- 
nal elevator group, country elevator group, and 
commission merchants, will discuss government 
relationships. Visiting members will especially 
be asked to give their ideas of changes needed in 
the contract for 1941. 

OCTOBER 15—8:30 a. m., Nominations and 
Resolutions Committees meet; 8:30 a. m., Secre- 
taries of associations meet at breakfast; 10:00 
a. m., General Convention Session. (A) Feed 
Men’s Review. E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, presid- 
ing; ‘“Feed Week,” D. K. Steenbergh, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; “National Legislation,’ Herman Fakler, 
Washington, D. C “Institute,’ M. R. Glaser, 
Chicago; ‘‘The Commission Merchants Look at 
Trade Problems,” by J. F. Leahy, Kansas City ; 
(B) Business Session, National Ass’n; Proposed 
changes in by-laws; Report, Resolutions commit- 
tee; Report, Nominations committee; Election of 
officers and directors; 12:00 noon, Luncheon for 
newly elected members of Board of Directors ; 
1:00 p. m., Sightseeing tour, for visiting women, 
and for visiting men who do not care to play 
golf; 1:00 p. m., Annual golf tournament; Audu- 
bon Club; 7:00 p. m., Annual banquet, entertain- 
ment and dance. 


You Will Attend Grain Grading 
School Oct. 13 


The Grain Grading School whose sessions 
have attracted many dealers in the past is 
again to be a feature of the annual meeting of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n. 
This school will be held in the roof garden of 
the Brown hotel in Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 
13. The school starts at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and will consist of both morning and after- 
noon sessions. 

The school will be under the direction of 
licensed grain inspectors, U. S. Dept. of Agri. 
supervisors, Extension Service members, and 
faculty members of the University of Kentucky 
and Purdue University. Immediate local man- 
agement is in the hands of J. W. Wesson, Fed- 
eral Bldg., Louisville. Persons wishing to take 
part in the school work should write Mr. Wes- 
son. 

Some of the program events will be: 

Kodachrome slides illustrating kernel charac- 
teristics, presented by Willis B. Combs, Ex- 
tension specialist, Chicago. 

“Onions, Garlic and Smut in Wheat, and 
their Control,” by Prof. C. E. Skiver, Purdue 
University. 

“Wheat Grades and Analysis of Wheat Sam- 
ples,” under the direction of H. P. English, 
grain supervisor, Chicago. 

“Corn Grades and Analysis of Samples,” di- 
rected by C. A. Russell, district supervisor, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Demonstration of grain grading equipment, 
by J. W. Wesson, Louisville. 

“Tnsects Injuries to Stored Grain, and Their 
Control,” by Dr. W. A. Price, College of Agri- 
culture, Univ. of Kentucky. 

Oats grades and analysis of samples, led by 
J. W. Wesson. 

Soybean grades and analysis of samples, led 
by William L. Ingles, Board of Review, Chi- 
cago. 

Men taking part in the school work should 
bring a pair of small tweezers for picking grain. 
Supervisors, inspectors and college specialists 
will be on hand at all times to help students 
with their grain analysis work. 


be a principle’ topic; 


Cash Grain Commission Men 


Will Meet 


The Federation of Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants’ Ass’ns will hold its annual meeting 
in Louisville on Oct. 14 in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n. 

The commission men’s group will first meet 
at breakfast on the morning of the 14th, in the 
Brown Hotel at Louisville. President J. F. 
Leahy of Kansas City will preside. Other ofh- 
cers include Vice-presidents B. F. Benson of 
Minneapolis and Lowell Hoit of Chicago. B. O. 
Holmquist of Omaha is secretary-treasurer of 
the federation. 

Word has been received by the National As- 
sociation that two other prominent organiza- 
tions have definitely scheduled their annual 
meetings during the National Association’s con- 
vention at Louisville. These are the Chief Grain 
Inspectors National Ass’n and the Weighmas- 
ters National Ass’n. 

The commission men will have problems of 
unusual importance to discuss, including the 
problem of competition from government agen- 
cies now handling grain. President Leahy of 
the commission men’s group, also is president 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. He also 
will be one of the leading speakers on the Na- 
tional Ass’n’s general program. 


A complaint against The Thomas Page 
Mill Co., Inc., Topeka, Kan., a miller and dis- 
tributor of flour, and Piedmont Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Piedmont, Mo., by the Federal Trade 
Commission alleges violation of the brokerage 
provision of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Special Subjects Will Be Dis- 
cussed at Group Meetings 


Barge competition in the field of transporta- 
tion and its effect upon the grain and feed 
business, will be discussed at a group meeting 
in Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 14, as part of the 
annual program of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n. This will be one of three 
group meetings held at 11 o’clock a. m. Mon- 
day, Oct. 14. 

E. E. LaBudde, Milwaukee, is chairman of 
the National Ass’n’s Transportation Committee, 
and will preside at this group meeting. Mem- 
bers of a special committee are preparing a re- 
port on barge competition, pro and con, these 
committee members being Lee Early of the 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, O., and Merle 
Grover, Fox Grain Co., St. Louis, Mo. On 
this same program it is provable that I. J. 
Stromnes of Sacramento, Calif., will report on 
trucking competition on the Pacific Coast. 


Another group meeting with strong interest 
but with less controversial character, will be 
a conference on uniform grades, at the same 
hour on Monday. Clyde Williams, Minneapo- 
lis, chairman of the Uniform Grades Commit- 
tee, is asked to preside at this conference, where 
the principal subject will be the soybean grades 
newly established. E. J. Murphy, chief of the 
Grain Standards Division in Washington, D. C., 
will take part in this discussion. 


Wages and hours problems will be reviewed 
at a group meeting during the same Monday 
morning. Harold Stein, assistant hearings 
chief, Washington, D. C., will attend to help 
in the questions-and-answers period. Herman 
Fakler, Washington representative of the Mil- 
lers National Federation, and R. B. Bowden 
of the National Ass’n, will take part in the dis- 
cussion. Members are asked to bring their 
questions to this meeting so that discussions 
may center as much as possible around definite. 
topics. 
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1940 Spring Wheat of High 
Qualiy 


The 1940 spring wheat crop is of better than 
average quality if first inspections, as reported 
to the Agricultural Marketing Service prove 
representative of the entire crop. While move- 
ment of the crop was somewhat later than 
usual, nearly 4,000 cars of Hard Red Spring 
Wheat were received at Minneapolis, Duluth 
and other spring wheat terminals during the 
first half of August. 

Of these receipts, 60 percent graded No. 1 or 
No. 1 Heavy against only 45 percent for the 
corresponding period last season and the 6-year 
(1934-39) seasonal (August through October ) 
average of 27 percent. Thirty-seven percent 
graded No. 2 and No. 3 making a total of 97 
percent graded No. 3 or better against the 6- 
year seasonal average of 64 percent. About an 
average percentage of the inspections of Hard 
Red Spring Wheat classed as Dark Northern 
and Northern Spring with 97 percent Dark 
Northern and 3 percent Northern Spring. 

Inspections of Durum wheat were very small 
during the first 15 days of August, but of the 
239 cars inspected—principally at Minneapolis 
—84 percent, or the same as last season, graded 
No. 2 or better against the 6-year seasonal 
average of 72 percent. Only 92 percent of these 
inspections classed as Hard Amber Durum and 
7 percent Amber Durum compared with 95 per- 
cent and 4 percent for the same period last 
season and with the 6-year seasonal average of 
97 percent and 2 percent, respectively. 

August inspections of Winter wheat con- 
firmed the generally hich quality indicated by 
the July inspections. While a slightly smaller 
percentage of the receipts of Hard Winter 
wheat inspected during the first half of August 
graded No. 2 or better as compared with the 
July inspections, 71 percent of the receipts in- 
snected from the first of July to the middle 
of August graded No. 1 and No. 2 this season 
compared with 57 percent for the correspond- 
ing period last season and a 6-year seasonal 
(Tuly-September) average of 58 _ percent. 
Seventy-five percent of the Soft Red Winter 
inspected in middle western and eastern mar- 
kets graded No. 2 or better to Aug. 15 this 
season compared with only 44 percent for the 
same period last year and with the average of 
50 percent. Smaller auantities of White wheats 
are grading No. 1 this season compared with 
last year but the quality appears to be nearly 
un to average. 

Inspections of barlev to the middle of August 
showed 68 percent classed as Malting Barley 


Harry R. Sawyer, Champaign, IIl., Deceased 


R. E. Wright, Winnipeg, Man., Deceased 


Death of Robert Wright 


Robert Ely Wright passed away recently at 
Geneva, IIl., aged 71 years. 

Born near St. Louis, Mo., he started in the 
grain business at an early age and later moved 
to Minneapolis, Minn. 

In 1908 he removed to Winnipeg, Man., 
where he was associated with Randall, Gee 
& Mitchell for 25 years, becoming vice presi- 
dent, and resigning in 1925 because of ill 
health. 

Since 1928 he has been with McCabe Bros. 
Grain Co., having charge of the terminal de- 
partment until he retired in January, 1940. He 
-was interested in sports, himself an ardent 
golfer and a champion revolver shot. 


against 50 percent for the same period last sea- 
son and the 6-year seasonal average of only 
30 percent; 56 percent graded No. 2 or better 
during the 45-day period compared with 36 per- 
cent last season and the average of 24 percent. 
The quality of Western Barley appears to be 
slightly lower than last season but about equal 
to the 6-year average. 

Over 50 percent of the oats inspected to Aug. 
15 graded heavy or extra heavy this year com- 
pared with only 17 percent during the same 
period last year and a 6-year seasonal average 
of only 11 percent. Nearly 60 percent of the 
inspected receipts during July and the first half 
of August graded No. 2 or better compared 
with the average of 36 percent. 


Death of A. G. Wegener 


Arnold G. Wegener, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade since 1900 and until his retire- 
ment two years ago, died Sept. 5, aged 68 years. 

Born in Minnesota he went to Chicago and 
started as office boy for the grain firm of W. F. 
Johnson & Co. in 1890. Later he represented 
Montague & Co. and the Updike Commission 
Co. on the floor of the Board of Trade. In 1919 
he formed the firm of Wegener Bros., with his 
brother, Geo. A. Wegener, who survives him. 


Harry Sawyer Passes On 

After a 2-weeks’ illness due to heart trouble 
Harry R. Sawyer passed away Sept. 7 at Cham- 
paion, Ill., aged 66 years. 

He was born at Cornell, Ill., and his long 
career as traveling grain solicitor began with 
Bartlett, Frazier & Co., Chicago. In 1909 he 
went with J. H. Dole & Co. with whom he 
continued for 28 years. After severing his con- 
nection with Daniel F. Rice & Co. he formed the 
firm of Sawyer & Rising at Champaign, and be- 
came a member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
in 1939. 
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Farmers Prefer to Sell Corn in 


the Crib 


By OBSERVER 

Operation of trucks by operators of portable 
shelling rigs is probably a natural expansion 
of the corn shelling service that saved the 
farmer the trouble of delivering his grain to 
the elevator, or providing bin room on the 
farm tor storing it. 

Probably it is only another expansion of 
service that has led Harold Adam, a Paris, 
Ill., operator of shellers and trucks and owner 
of a filling station, to buy corn in farm cribs, 
then shell it, haul it, and sell it to whatever 
elevator, corn industry or foreign trucker that 
will pay him the most money for it. 

Scouring the country, he buys ear corn from 
farmers in farm cribs, then he sends out his 
sheller and one or more of his three trucks. 
The trucks take the shelled corn to feed stores, 
feed mills, corn industries and larger elevators 
who buy it on a delivered basis, their weights. 

A part of the business is done with foreign 
truckers, fellows who haul citrus fruits up from 
Florida, or deliver other southern products to 
northern markets. Such a trucker buys gaso- 
line from the Adam pumps, and is delivered 
his load of shelled corn direct from the sheller, 
on the farm where Adam has made his latest 
purchase. 

Another part of the business is sale of shelled 
corn direct to feeders in the nearby consuming 
areas. Adam trucks or hired trucks usually 
make these deliveries. 

Harold Adam, however, with an ambition to 
install a large truck scale of his own, has not 
matched the efforts of Albert Rogers at Broc- 
ton. Rogers has made the next logical step. 
He has erected a small elevator with a large 
dump and a fast leg. If Rogers has no near- 
by profitable market he dumps his grain in this 
elevator and loads it direct into cars for 
shipment. 

Farmers appear to have taken kindly to the 
additional service. “Today,” says E. W. Van 
Zant, manager of the Van Zant line of eleva- 
tors out of Paris, “when a farmer looks at 
our posted price, he wants to know whether 
that price applies to corn delivered or corn on 
the farm.” 


Ottawa, Ont.—An advisory com’ite to the 
Canadian Wheat Board has been appointed, 
composed of leading grain elevator, mill, ship- 
ping, producer, and consumer interests in 
Canada. 
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Gov't Buys More Bins for Corn 


Bids on steel bins to hold 60,000,000 bus. of 
corn were taken recently by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, and early in September contracts 
were let for 13,701 bins. 

The C.C.C. will distribute the bins as follows: 
Illinois, 3,000; Iowa, 6,781; Minnesota, 1,500; 
Missouri, 200; Nebraska, 1,500 and South Da- 
kota 720. 

Their cost is $2,301,548 and their capacity 37,- 
403,730 bus. 

The government’s holdings of cash corn in- 
creased 19,000,000 bus. during the 45 days since 
July 1, standing at 110,000,000 bus. Aug. 15. The 
quantity sealed under loan in farm cribs the 
same time decreased 27,000,000 bus., to about 
408,000,000 bus. Of the 518,000,000 bus. thus 
under government control nearly 500,000,000 
bus. will be held off the market on Oct. 1. 

With the additional bins the C.C.C.’s steel bin 
storage capacity is increased to 114,000,000 bus. 

Instead of filling bins first the C.C.C. has 
changed its policy to use country and terminal 
elevators first and reserve the steel bins for 
overflow storage. 

The 1937 corn now under loan must be re- 
deemed or delivered to the C.C.C. The 1938 and 
1939 corn may be resealed for one or two years. 
On a 2-year loan the government allows a 57- 
cent loan plus a 10-cent storage allowance, or 67 
cents. For one year loans the allowance is 57 
cents plus 5 cents for storage. On 1937 and 
1938 corn the storage allowance was 7 cents per 
bushel for the year. 

Almost four million bushels of corn placed in 
steel bins in the fall of 1939 have since been sold 
at the loan rate plus accrued charges, a total of 
about 65 cents per bushel. 

Officials said a year of experience with steel 
bin storage has shown that ear corn which has 
been stored at least a year in cribs before shell- 
ing, can be placed in steel bins and kept for a 
longer period without deterioration. Less than 
four-tenths of 1 per cent of the corn stored in 
steel bins a year_ago has been removed from 
bins because of damage or threatened damage. 
Even better results are expected this year, as a 
result of last year’s experience with corn stored 
in bins and certain improvements in bin specifi- 
cations. 

Of the approximately 302 million bushels of 
1939 corn originally placed under loan, 31 mil- 
lion bushels have been redeemed by farmers and 
271 million bushels remain under loan. Of the 
143 million bushels of 1938 corn which was re- 
sealed on farms in 1939, about 23 million bushels 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by the C.E.A. for wheat, corn, 
oats and rye, and by the Board of Trade 
Clearing House for soybeans the open inter- 
est in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade recently has been as follows, in 1,000 
bus.: 


Soy- 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 
Apr. 6 98.260. 40703 13.316 15.388 6,434 
Apr. 13 103.489 39.872 12:989 15.911 6,377 
Apr. 20 114.612 37.897 12.949 17.090 6,137 
Apr. 27 124.422 34.933 12.675 18.379 5.781 
May 4 128945 31.613 12601 17.875 5,172 
May 9 *129.259 32.035 12.006 18.469 4,809 
May 11 124.526 30.967 11.493 18.454 4,629 
May 18 87.599 27.004 9,202 16.545 3,105 
May 25 76.840 24.507 8.514 16.200 2.583 
June 1 74.848 23 935 7.209 16.26 2,288 
June 8 70.025 23,292 6.831 16.190 2,388 
Tune 15 67.184 23.456 6.239 15,82 2.170 
June 22 66.555 23.493 6.818 15,817 2.121 
June 29 65.468 22,290 7.087 15,836 2,224 
July 6 68.804 22.335 7.643 15,164 1.892 
July 13 76482 21,948 8.296 15,803 1,810 
July 20 79.485 20.683 8.474 15.805 1,732 
July 27 79.178 21.409 9.975 16.320 1,827 
Aug. 3 80.259 22.134 9.571 16,427 1.778 
Aug. 10 82.9082 22982 10.081 16.734 2.290 
Aug. ot 80.492 22585 .10.1381 16,515 2,781 
Aug. 24 77.284 22.927 0.164 16.075 2.906 
Aug. 31 70.137 22.470 10,403 15.469 2,963 
Sept. 7 60,516 22,779 10,560 14,290 3,010 


*High, 1940. No trade, 


have been redeemed and 120 million bushels 
remain under seal on farms. 

Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act the 
loan rate can not be established until Nov. 15. 
A loan is permissible if on Noy. 15 the market 
price of corn is below 75 per cent of parity, or 
if the prospective crop is above normal con- 
sumption and exports. 
30 that present conditions indicated a 1940-41 
loan rate on corn of about 61 cents per bushel, 
or 4 cents higher than the 1939-40 rate. 

Contracts for the steel bins were awarded to 
the following: Butler Manufacturing Co., 
10,000 bins; Columbian Steel Tank Co., 1,501; 
A. N. Eaton, Metal Products Co., 1,500, and 
Beatrice Steel Tank Co., 700. 


The U.S.D.A. said Aug. - 
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War May Affect Soybean 
Processors 


Maintenance of the domestic soybean industry 
at its present high level of production may be 
seriously affected by the European war, said 
E. F. (Soybean) Johnson, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, first speaker on the 20th annual con- 
vention program of the American Soybean 
Ass’n, which met this year at Dearborn, Mich., 
Aug. 19 and 20. 

“Tf the war continues with blockade on both 
sides,” Johnson said, “present exports of soy- 
bean oil and meal will be impossible. In addi- 
tion, Latin America, with its foreign market 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, 


oats, rye, barley and soybeans for December 


delivery at the following markets for the two past weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat Y 
Option Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
High Low 28 29 30 31 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 
Chicarogunir. cs0c0 poeta 110% 68% 741% 74 75% 755 764% T7% 78 76% 16% 755% 16% 
SWORN NIDeS cote cease te 79% 745 745% 17452 745% 7454 7456 745% 745 745 745% 7456 74% 
Minneapolis: aa cthacuec 84%, 66% 734% 72% 745% 743% 753% %76%4 78 763g 764% 74% T55% 
IC AMSASSCLEY ae cea n owaaiere 80% 62% 69% 685% 70% 70%: 71% 72% 73% 72% 71% 10% 71% 
Diuthe, Cutan \c.s hale 4 63 66% 665% 68% 67% 67% 68% 9% 685% 68 68% 
MIT WaAKeG: Seip tietreeras 85% 68% 74% 74 75% 753% 765 77% 18% 17 16% T55% .... 
Corn 
EOE CHR OU g cncl tries wioiara totes 673%, 538% 57% 57% 573% 57% 58 57% 57144 56% 571%, 56% 57 
Kansas: Citys srs cheese 575% 51 553g 55% 56% 56% 57% 56%, 565 55% 564% 55% 555% 
MAW UKGeMits oswie eave else 6033 5383%4 57% 57% 5736 57% 58 5738 5738 56% 57% 56% .... 
Oats 
CHICREON Feresis satu eieyeraeete 34% 2716 291% 291% 2916 29%, 30% 29% 301% 2916 293%, 291%, 2936 
WINNIE EW ois Shinie wie eth chee 2914 25% 26% 263% 27% 26% 26% 27% 28 27% 27% 27% 27% 
MINNCADOUS: G..c.cteee ere 31 244% 26%, 26% 27% 26% 27% 27 27%, 2654 2656 2636 26% 
Mal wattkG6) 5)s\sco<iisyin oe 3438 275, 2916 291%, 29%6 293 30% 30 30 29146 29% 29% .... 
Rye 
COIGE SO! Ciiaacs sree ae wae 505 3836 42 41% 42 41144 42%, 43% 44 43% 43% 48 43 
Minneapolis? sieges sicisles 46% 36% 40% 39% 40 395 40% 41% 42% 41% 41% 41% 41 
WannIpG ES 2 -crettasiteete 483g 39% 43% 42% 48% 4816 4336 445g 4516 4456 44144 4316 43834 
Barley 
WiInnGSAVOlMS! cs escietecioustees 38 334% 3314 33 854% 35% 35% 36% 37 36% 3644 36% 36% 
Winniper is... cue me neni 38% 30% 3358 3336 333% 3316 325, 33 34 34 333%, 3354 3356 
Soybeans 
CHICA BOS seinticince cee 76% - 67 74% 72% 72% 72% 1723, 78% 174% 75% 76% 753% 75% 
Canada Exchange ..... 873, 873%, 8756 873%, 87% 87% 875 873% 87% 86% 86% 
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cut off, is attempting to ship cotton seed and 
other competitive products to us.” 

The soybean is the magician of the vegetable 
world, and it may be used for production of 
such diverse products as salted nuts, a cloth 
substitute for wool, and plastic doors and win- 
dow frames, said Johnson, but fully 95 per cent 
of the soybeans entering commercial channels 
are still processed into soybean oil meal for 
feed, and soybean oil for the myriad uses to 
which vegetable oils are put. 

Top soybean producers and farm chemurgic 
authorities appeared on the convention program. 


Annual Establishment of 
Argentine Grades 


In North America the grades of grain are 
fixed and do not change from year to year, altho 
the great bulk of the wheat or corn crops may 
fall into the No. 2 classification one year and 
into the No. 3 grades the following year. 

In South America, however, it is recognized 
that it is more convenient to sell the crop for 
what it is and thus it becomes important to 
know at the earliest moment what is the fair 
average quality of the harvest. 

The duty to determine the quality of the crop 
devolves upon the Argentine National Grain and 
Elevator Commission, an autonomous govern- 
ment institution created by law and appointed 
Aug. 4, 1936. Other functions of the Commis- 
sion, known as Conagranel, are to supervise 
the domestic and export trade, institute fixed 
grain standards, certify the commercial and in- 
dustrial quality of the grain production and 
grain exports, encourage bulk handling and to 
operate the government grain elevators now 
under construction. 

For the following description of the proce- 
dure and the photographs reproduced herewith 


we are indebted to Alberto J. Astort, chief of 
Division Contralor del Comercio and Investi- 
gaciones Economicas, of the Commission, - 

The management of the Commission is en- 
trusted to a board of directors which is consti- 
tuted by one president and one member repre- 
senting the executive power; one member repre- 
senting the agricultural cooperative societies ; 
one member representing the associations of 
agricultural producers, and one member in rep- 
resentation of the miller, all of which are nomi- 
nated by the interested trades and submitted to 
the approval of the executive power. 

The lack of an official supervision of the 
grain trade, coupled with the empirical basis on 
which commercial transactions were performed 
prior to the sanction of this law, which did 
not take into account factors of quality except- 
ing natural weight, have been responsible for 
the prevailing insufficiency of technical infor- 
mation as regards the condition of the Argentine 
production, a deficiency which is gradually being 
overcome by the Commission. 

Considering their number and the diversity of 
their origin, the samples of grain submitted to 
the Commission by the producers, for the forma- 
tion of the annual official standards thru which 
the grain sales transactions are settled, represent 
a valuable material to establish accurately the 
quality of the annual grain production. 

During the month of December of each year 
a set of empty sample bags is forwarded to 
the producers registered with the National Grain 
and Elevator Commission, in order that they 
may submit representative samples of their crop. 
A questionnaire is printed on one side of these 
sample bags, which has to be filled by the pro- 
ducers and includes the following data: name 
of the producer; whether owner or tenant; 
name of the variety submitted; number of hec- 
tares sown; whether his crops have been har- 
vested with combine or threshing machine, 
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amount of grain harvested in terms of bags and 
in terms of metric quintals, 

The classification of samples, by zones, ac- 
cording to the statutory bases established by 
Decree No. 72,546, of December 11, 1935, con- 
stitutes the initial stage of the process. 

Once the samples have been classified by 
zones, their natural weight is determined _ by 
means of the Schopper Scale of 4 liter capacity. 
This factor is of a great importance in the 
marketing of wheats and is highly appreciated 
both by buyers and millers, since as a rule, the 
natural weight of the wheat is directly related 
to flour yield. Moreover, the natural weight, 
expressed in kilos per hectoliter, is also one of 
the main factors considered both for the deter- 
mination of the grades established by the statu- 
tory bases as for the formation of the annual 
official standards. 

The typification of the wheat, that is, its 
classification into “duro” (hard), “semi-duro” 
(semi-hard), and “blando” (soft) types, is 
made on a varietal basis, which determination is 
carried out by the Commission upon the samples 
submitted by the producers, the type being then 
established accordingly. 

A card is filled by the Commission, on which 
natural weight (in kilos per hectoliter), type, 
and grade of the sample are stated, this card 
being sent to the producer within four days 
from the submission of said sample. 

The information contained in the above men- 
tioned card enables the producer to determine, 
by means of the price quotations daily broad- 
casted as well as by grain prices appearing in 
newspapers, the approximate value of his grain. 

Subsequently, the samples are anaylzed both 
for commercial and industrial quality. 

The Commercial Quality Laboratory deter- 
mines all those physical factors influencing the 
quality of the grain, such as: natural weight. 
in kilos per hectoliter, impurities, broken, and 


UPPER left: Inspector from the Commission showing a Producer How to Sample his Grain. 


termining Type and Grade of Samples. 


LOWER left: Part of Industrial Quality Laboratory where Physical 


and Chemical Factors of the Grain are Determined. 


Upper right: Typification Department, de- 


Lower right: 


Classified Samples used for the Formation of the Official Standards, by the Argentine National Grain and Elevator Commission, Buenos Aires. 
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damaged kernels, for wheat; impurities and dif- 
ferent damages for linseed; and broken and 
damaged kernels, for maize. 

Those physical and chemical characteristics 
of the grain which are not detected thru ihe 
simple visual examination performed in the 
above mentioned laboratory, are determined in 
the Industrial Quality Laboratory. Among the 
principal factors determined in this laboratory, 
the following are included: for wheat, moisture 
and protein content, wet and dry gluten, and 
quality of the protein which is the prime factor 
determining the type; for maize, moisture con- 
tent; and for linseed oil, oil content and iodine 
number. 


Shipments Inferior Grain Will 
Be Held at Duluth 


By F.G.C. 

The following rule is in effect by the grain 
inspection department regulations: 

If after a car of grain has been sampled and 
inspected, it is discovered on arrival at a public 
terminal elevator that such car contains dis- 
tinctly inferior grain of excessive dockage; or 
that in the warehouseman’s opinion, it is loaded 
in such a manner that fair and representative 
sample could not be drawn, he may call a quali- 
fied employe of the inspection department, des- 
ignated by the chief deputy inspector, who shall 
determine whether the car should be run for 
grade or run into a special bin and sealed under 
the protection of the inspection department until 
such time as a run sample can be taken. The 
warehouseman must obtain the consent of the 
consignor or his agent before the car is un- 
loaded. 

“All run samples shall be taken by both state 
and federal samplers.. The regular inspection 
charge will be made on all run samples and 
charged to the warehouse ordering the run.” 


Canada Has a Test for Melilot 
Tainted Wheat 


Discovering that coumarin and melilotic acid 
are the compounds responsible for a sweet clover 
taint in wheat, and that these compounds can 
be measured chemically by a delicate color re- 
action, the Canadian Grain Research Laboratory 
set out to find a definite color measure to check 
the melilot taint that is sometimes found present 
in wheat. 

A method has been developed. Its essential 
features are described as follows: One pound 
of ground wheat is extracted with diethyl ether 
in a soxhlet apparatus for 3 hours. The ether 
is driven off and the extract is then steam dis- 
tilled after adding 20 “ml. of 0.05 N sulphuric 
acid. An,aliquot part of the distillate is then 
coupled with diazotized p-nitfoaniline, the pH 
being controlled at 10.1 with sodium carbonate 
solution, 

The measure has not proved entirely satis- 
factory for all purposes, and the technique is 
expected to undergo further change. The wheat 
extracts give an orange-red color instead of a 
crimson red color such as is given by coumarin 
and melilotic acid, due to some interfering sub- 
stance presumed to be flavonols. 

However, the difficulty of obtaining a color 
match between the orange-red colors given by 
wheat extracts, and the crimson red color given 
by pure coumarin, was overcome by setting up 
a series of inorganic color standards which du- 
plicate the colors given by artificially tainted 
wheats of known coumarin content, 


The Canadian Wheat Board has issued an 
order eliminating the quota on farmers’ mar-, 
ketings of barley. It is no longer necessary 
for farmers to have barley deliveries reported 
in permit books, the board stated. The quota 
first was set at 5 bus. per seeded acre Aug. 7, 
then increased to 10 bus. Aug. 26 as the result 
of an improved demand in eastern Canada. 
Quotas on deliveries of wheat remain at 5 bus. 
per seeded acre and are not interchangeable. 


Washington News 


The F.C.I.C. by Sept. 1 had issued 335,000 
insurance policies to growers on their 1941 wheat 
crop. A year ago 305,000 policies were issued. 
Up to Aug. 22 the farmers had insured 5,219,- 
431 acres of wheat, paying in premiums 6,304,- 
729 bus. 


The President’s request for a $500,000,000 
fund tor orderly marketing of western hem1- 


sphere products was descriped by a munority , 


OI the senate banking comi1te Sept. / as “a 
granaiose plan to control the worid price o1 
commodities produced in North ana South 
America’; altho some members of the com ite 
deciared loans to Latin-American nations would 
be tutile, unwise and wastetul the com‘ite ap- 
proved the proposal by 8 to 6. 
by the Senate is expected. 


Unfair discrimination in the corn loan is 
charged by many tarmers. Co-operating tarmers 
borrowed 97 cents and bought back the corn to 
teed at 51 cents per bushel, the government 
taking oft the interest as well as the 6 cents. 
A co-operator would take the money obtained 
on the loan and use it to buy unsealed corn trom 
his neighbor at about 4U cents for teeding. 
Later when non-co-operators had to buy corn 
they had to pay a much higher price because 
the government was holding back the corn, 


Mysterious Causes of Elevator 


Fires 


A risk in Arthur, N. Dak., reported a couple 
of mysterious fires. We offered many possible 
solutions but investigation eliminated all of 
them, so we had Kenneth Thompson call, and 
he discovered a most unusual situation. 


A fairly heavy conduit was loosely fastened 
to sidewalls with metal clips. Vibration, prob- 
ably from a grinder, caused friction between the 
conduit and the clips and sufficient heat was gen- 
erated to ignite dust. This’ dust dropped to 
the floor and started the fires. 


A Casselton elevator likewise had mysterious 
fires. Careful investigation suggested a motor 
was one cause but apparently it was operating 
satisfactorily. Nevertheless, the end bells were 
pulled, and it was found that there was fric- 
tion between one of them and the pulley. Occa- 
sionally, particles of dust would be ignited by 
this friction which in turn started the fires. 


Other mysterious fires had started in the boot. 
So far, Kenneth Thompson hasn’t definitely es- 
tablished the cause but he suspects the boot is 
insulated from the boot tank, and that static 
generated by the elevator belt is arcing to 
ground through the tank. A permanent ground 
between the two will soon tell if this is correct. 
—The Bulletin. 
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Fireproof Annex Added to 


Elevator at Lacon, Ill. 


Before the coming of the railroads in 1834, 
the rivers and creeks of the Mississippi Valley 
offered the only means of transporting grain to 
market other than the pioneers’ oxcart. 

For the next hundred years the steam rail- 
road hauled most of the farmers’ surplus crops 
to market and now water transportation is re- 
gaining its popularity, elevators are being 
erected all along the navigable streams of the 
Mississippi Valley and modern barges of shal- 
low draft are carrying much of the surplus 
grain to market at a greatly reduced cost for 
transportation. The rapid increase in barge 
shipments has necessitated the building of stor- 
age annexes to many of the elevators along 
the canals and rivers and the provision of 1m- 
proved barges. 

The Terminal Grain Co. of St. Louis, has 
recently completed a 90,000 bus. reinforced con- 
crete storage annex to its 50,000 bu. wood eleva- 
tor at Lacon, Ill. ‘The six cylindrical bins of 
the new annex are 16 ft. in diameter and 8U ft. 
high, the walls being 6 in. thick. Two pocket 
and two interstice bins add to the storage room. 


The cupola of the old elevator was rebuilt, 
enlarged and a structural steel gallery provided 
tor housing the 20 inch conveyor belt carrying 
grain to any of the bins in the new annex, An 
Ehrsam tripper diverts grain from receiving 
belt to any bin desired. ‘Lhe 20 in. rubber belt 
in basement carries grain from the bins to 
either of the two new 5,000 bus. legs which are 
equipped with Calumet buckets. The head 
drive for these legs are a combination of chain 
and V-belt. The entire plant has been electri- 
fied and power is supplied by two 20 h.p. and 
three 5 h.p. Westinghouse motors. A 20 bu. 
Richardson automatic scale is installed in 
cupola. Two 14 inch Gerber distributors divert 
grain to the conveyor belt over storage bins, to 
the shipping spout which carries grain to box 
cars on the Alton Ry. or to the 14 inch barge 
loading spout. All conveying machinery was 
supplied by the J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


The Western manlift in workhouse was elec- 
trified and the driveway roof was raised so as 
to admit the installation of a modern truck 
dump. The steel leg casings and the 14 inch 
barge loading spout was furnished by B. I. 
Weller. All the improvements were -planned 
and made by G. T. Burrell. 


The Terminal Grain Co., which maintains an 
office in Bloomington, operates country eleva- 
tors at Alsey, LaHogue, Lawndale, Merna, Mi- 
nock and Montezuma and Lacon. W. J. Nier- 
garth is President, L. W. Munkres and P. D. 
Bartlett, Vice-Presidents, and H. C. Banks, 
Secy-Treas. 


Enlarged elevator of Terminal Grain Co. at Lacon, Ill. 
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ARKANSAS 


Batesville, Ark.—J. E. Whisnant and C. E. 
Shaw have built a large structure to house a 
combination corn meal, flour and feed mill. 
Mr. Whisnant formerly was with the Darragh 
Milling Co., Little Rock. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—James Monroe Hightower, 
89, for many years prominent in the grain and 
feed business here, died at his home Aug. 21. 
Many years ago he moved here from Little 
Rock, and established the Hightower Grain & 
Feed Co. 


Helena, Ark.—A special industrial com’ite of 
the Phillips County Chamber of Commerce has 
approved plans for construction of a $15,000 
grain elevator here which will afford farmers 
of this section a 365-day a year market for 
their grain. Meeting with E. M. Sparks, rep- 
resentative of the Mississippi Elvtr. Co., the 
com’ite approved a plan for organization of a 
corporation. Construction of the elevaaor is 
expected to start as soon as the corporation is 
formed.—J. H. G, 


Little Rock, Ark.—The United States District 
Attorney has filed a petition in the federal 
court seeking to seize 33 bags of flour from 
the W. M. Vaught Feed Co. at Searcy, Ark., 
alleging that the flour is infested with insects 
and is adulterated in violation of the federal 
pure food laws. The flour was said to have 
been shipped to the Vaught store last May 
from the Wilson Flour & Feed Co.—J. H. G. 
Flour in storage during any summer would be 
likely to become infested. 


CALIFORNIA 


Encinitas, Cal.—G. B. Squires of Ventura has 
purchased the Encinitas Feed & Fuel Co. busi- 
ness from Jack Lavigne. 


Ventura, Cal.—The feed business at the wharf 
will be continued following the taking over by 
the city of the Ventura Wharf & Warehouse 
Co. property. 

Oakland, Cal.—The Albers Milling Co. is in- 
stalling two new Hall Signaling Non-Mixing 
Grain Distributors especially equipped with dust 
covers. Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co. has the 
contract. 


San Pedro, Cal.—The Van Camp Sea Food 
Co.’s fish meal plant which was destroyed by 
fire Aug. 17, will be rebuilt. A piece of metal 
falling into a grinder is believed to have caused 
sparks that ignited fish meal dust and caused 
the fire, 


Los Angeles, Cal.—P. J. McKenney, vice- 
president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in 
charge of Pacific Coast operations, has been 
made president of the Globe Mills division of 
the company, Philip W. Pillsbury, president, an- 
nounced Aug. 30. C. C. Hines has been named 
vice-president and general manager. 


CANADA 


Brooks, Alta.—The Co-operative Alfalfa Meal 
Mill was destroyed by fire Aug. 13 together 
with its contents of feed and machinery. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Sam D. MecEachern has 
been appointed assistant manager of the local 
office of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. 
Several years ago he was manager of the 
Atlas Flour Mills, Ltd., and was later trans- 
ferred to Calgary as sales manager for Alberta 
Pacific. 

Kenora, Ont.—The Searle Terminal, Ltd., has 
leased the grain tanks on the site of the former 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. plant here. Fire de- 
stroyed the mill in 1988 and since then the 
eoncrete grain storage bins have not been used, 
The Sedrle Terminal, Ltd., will make only 


temporary use of the 400,000-bus. bins. It is 
installing an elevating leg, weighing scales and 
other equipment necessary for handling of 
grain. 


Fort William, Ont.—Percy C. Poulton, elvtr. 
supt. N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd., severely in- 
jured his hip while playing baseball Aug. 5. 

St. Boniface, Man.—Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is adding 300,000 bus. capacity 
to its local plant. Recently the company sold 
its line of 76 country elevators in western Can- 
ada. It has favored a changed policy of in- 
creasing terminal storage space at its mills 
for some time. Total capacity here will be in- 
creased to over 1,000,000 bus. with completion 
of the addition. C. D. Howe Co. designed and 
Carter-Halls-Aldinger are constructing the 
new addition. 


Fort William, Ont.—Four large elevator firms 
of Canada, the National Elvtr. Co., Ltd.; the 
Northern Elvtr. Co., Ltd.; British American 
Elvtr. Co., Ltd.; and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Terminal Elvtr. Co., Ltd., have merged into a 
single management under the name of the Na- 
tional Grain Co., Ltd., for operation as one 
organization. The Grand Trunk terminal here 
has a capacity of 5,750,000 bus.; the other three 
operate a total of 400 elevators distributed over 
grain growing sections of western Canada. 

Fort William, The $100,000 program of 
improvements at Saskatchewan Pool Elevator 
at the Lakehead is well under way and will be 
completed before the fall grain rush reaches its 


peak, P. McCallum, manager of the Saskatch- 
ewan Pool Terminals, Ltd., stated recently. 
The program includes new cleaning machines 


in three elevators and a new road leading to 
elevator No. 4. Eight of the cleaners were 
placed in Pool Elevator 7, three in Pool Ele- 
vator 4. Others may be placed in Pool Eleva- 
tor 6, 

Winnipeg, Man.—A. C. Reid, Western Grain 
Co., Ltd., was named president of the North- 
ern. Line Elvtrs. Ass’n at the annual meeting 
held here. R. W. Milner, B. Bawlf Grain Co., 
Ltd., and W. McG. Rait, Pioneer Grain Co., 
Ltd., were elected first and second vice presi- 
dents, respectively. Directors of the ass’n are 
Cc. E. Austin, J. M..Gilchrist, W. A. Hastings, 
Cyne Havless wGie\y.) ©. meftelfinger, C. G. 
Murphy, G. R. Severson, M. A. Smith, V. W. 
Tryon. J. G. Fraser is manager and sec-y-treas. 
of the Ass’n; Cecil Lamont is director of the 
public relations dept., Dr. K. W. Neatby, di- 
rector of the agricultural dept., J. Seaton, as- 
sistant sec’y. 


ILLINOIS 


Morrisonville, Ill.—The Morrisonville Farmers 
Co-op. Co. is building a 12x70-ft. coalshed, with 
four bins. 

Emden, Ill.—The Farmers Grain Co, 
ing two permanent steel bins, capacity 
bus., to be used for corn storage. 

Hillsdale, Il.— The Hillsdale Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. has completed a new home for its 
manager, S. W. Reuter, and family. 

Geneseo, Ill—The Guild Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a Fairbanks Dial Scale with 9x24 ft. 
platform. The pit was enlarged to accommodate 
tes 

Doran, Ill.—The Farmers Grain Co. is razing 
its manager’s house and will build a new one 
on the site. Andrew Homann is company man- 
ager. 

Decatur, 


is erect- 
24,000 


lll.—Fire blamed on _ spontaneous 


combustion destroyed an alfalfa meal blending’ 


plant here Aug. 31, causing damage esti- 


mated at $125,000. 

Roseville, Ill.—Harold Bycroft, employed by 
the Farmers Grain Co., fell, recently, while 
unloading salt at the company’s office, break- 
ing his left arm at the wrist. 

llliopolis, Ill. — Glen MHohenstein, 5, was 
knocked unconscious recently as he was 
pinned against the side of the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. elevator when two floor boards in the 
elevator gave way, tipping a truck over and 
spilling a load of corn, 


Streator, Ill.—Have recently installed electric 
power in elevator and contemplate building a 
cornstorage bin of about 20,000-bu. capacity.— 
Isaac B. Barrett. 

Richland (Pleasant Plains p. o.), Ill—The 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator was destroyed 
by fire of unknown origin Sept. 3. More than 
7,500 bus. of grain were burned. 


Woodland, Ill.—A new overhead traveling 
truck lift of latest design has been installed by 
the Woodland Farmers Co-operative Elevator, 
which is managed by S. Oliver Gray. 

Oquawka, Ill.—Conrad Radmacher, 80, widely 
known as the operator of the 107-year-old 
Jack’s Mill, east of here, since he was 19 years 
old, died at his home east of here on Aug. 31, 

Roberts, Ill.—Jess Walters, 53, former em- 
ploye of the Roberts Grain Co., died Aug. 23. 
He had retired from business last July because 
of ill health, and for ten days before his death 
had been bedfast, 


Chrisman, Ill.—The Chrisman Grain Co. has 
brightened up its elevator with several coats 
of red paint, as also elevators in its associated 
Raven Elvtr. Co. line with plants at Scott- 
land and Raven, Ill., and Randel, Ind. 


Craig (Maroa p. o.), Ill.—E. P. Reed, owner 
and operator of two grain elevators, one here 
the other at Ospur (Clinton p. o.), has sold the 
houses to W. L. Shellabarger of Decatur. Pos- 
session will be given Sept. 16. Mr. Reed pur- 
chased the elevators 16 years ago from C. F. 
Scholer. 


Chandlerville, Ill—The Farmers Grain Co. 
has completed a program of improvements at 
its elevator that included reconstruction and 
remodeling the interior of its office, the tearing 
down of one of its old buildings and painting 
its elevator. J. H. Scott is manager of the 
elevator. 


Woodhull, Ill.—The Farmers Elevator is in- 
stalling 20 more steel bins for storage of 1939 
corn, work to begin as soon as railroad prop- 
erty can be secured on which to build them. 
Thirty-five bins now are located on the rail- 
road right of way, 33 of them being filled with 
government grain, the- other two used for stor- 
age of equipment, 

Morris, Ill—On Friday, Sept. 6, The Co- 
operative Allied Grain Dealers Corporation 
made a record for its house in handling corn. 
In twelve hours it weighed, dumped and ele- 
vated 152 truck loads totaling 47,129 bus. The 
same day at Seneca, Ill, it took in 118 truck 
loads totaling 30,060 bus., making a total of 
77,189 bus. in one day at the two plants. 


Columbia, Ill.—Edwin Giffhorn, 44, head of 
the Columbia Grain Co., died suddenly Aug, 26, 
at his home. Recently he was seriously in- 
jured when a hammer mill at his elevator ex- 
ploded, several pieces of the mill hitting him as 
he worked near by. Mr. Giffhorn formerly was 
manager of the Prairie Du Rocher Farmers 
Elevator and was a well known grain man of 
that area. 


Penfield, Il.—O. M. Kornmeyer, manager of 
the Penfield Grain & Coal Co. for 19 years, has 
left with Mrs. Kornmeyer for Brimfield to live. 
Due to a heart ailment he was forced to take 
a leave of absence from his duties about six 
months ago. Recently he decided to retire from 
work indefinitely and resigned, his place be- 
ing taken by Lee Nelson, Harold Inman will 
assist at the elevator. Mr. Nelson was tem- 
porary manager during Mr. Kornmeyer’s leave 
of absence. 


Springfield, Ill—The grain and feed build- 
ings and their contents, property of Valenta 
Diugo, were destroyed by fire recently when 
a gasoline tank exploded, spewing fire in all 
directions. The property was valued at $15,- 
000. In addition to the buildings the fire con- 
sumed 500 bus. of hog feed, 15 tons of soy 
beans, a ton of fertilizer, 200 bus. of oats, 200 
bus. of wheat and 38 delivery trucks. Insur- 
ance was carried on the trucks only. All 
other property is a total loss. 
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Lotus, Ill—The Lotus Grain & Coal Co.’s 
28,000-bu. elevator was destroyed by fire Aug. 
26 when a heavy bolt of lightning struck the 
structure about 8:30 p. m. The fire was not 
discovered until about an hour after the bolt 
struck and the flames had gained such head- 
way it was impossible to save the building. 
With the elevator approximately 10,000 bus. 
of oats it contained burned. A small brick 
building containing power machinery, the of- 
fice building, coal and lumber sheds' were 
saved. C. L. Albin is manager of the business. 


Farmer City, Ill.—We have sold re-inforced 
concrete storage tanks recently to the follow- 
ing firms: Farmers Grain & Coal Co., Fisher, 
Ill.; Harris Grain Co., Harris (Farmer City 
p. o.); Kenney Elvtr. Co., Kenney and Jenkins 
Switch (Clinton p. o.); R. E. Bowers, Rowell 
(Kenney p. o.); Chas. Moore Grain Co., two 
bins, Macon; Evans Grain Co., Argenta; F. W. 
DeHart, Lake City; Isaac B. Barrett, Moon 
Station (Streator p. 0.); James F. Parker, Ma- 
homet; Clyde Brittian, Saybrook. The bins 
vary in size from 24x68, 24x58, 24x56 and 24x 
50 ft. 


Full Siding (Mayview p. o.), Ill.—Contract 
for the new elevator unit to be built by the 
Champaign County Grain Ass’n has been let to 
the Eikenberry Const. Co. Completion date 
has been set for Oct. 1, in time to take care 
of the new corn and bean crops. The new ele- 
vator will be 16x24 ft. and 45 ft. high. Capac- 
ity will be 10,700 bus., giving the ass’n stor- 
age facilities here of 18,000 bus. The struc- 
ture will be built between the present elevator 
scale and the sheet metal bins. Gravity chutes 
will be installed in the new elevator for out 
movements of grain. 


Decatur, Ill.—An expansion program is in 
progress at the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
soybean plant which will make it the largest 
bean processing mill in the United States ac- 
cording to company officials. Completion of 
the work, which includes the construction of a 
60x70-ft. four-story building, will boost the 
daily capacity of the plant to between 26,000 
and 28,000 bus., an increase of more than 50 


per cent. The new structure is located south 
of the plant’s power house and east of the 
5,000,000-bu. elevator. McKenzie-Hague Co, 


has the contract. While the expansion work 
goes on within the plant site, the Illinois Central 
is laying more spur trackage west of the mill. 
The new tracks will be ready for use this fall. 
The expansion program will be completed in 
the near future. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Ralph D. Hallowell and Ernest E. Bell have 
become associated with Daniel F. Rice & Co. in 
the firm’s municipal bond department. 


John C. Reid, National Oats Co. pres., Cedar 
Rapids, Ila.; Harry C. Gring, Scholar & Gring, 
Farmer City, Ill., and Dale E. Larish have been 
admitted to membership in the Chicago Board 
of Trade, 


Richard Witherow and B. F. Thompson, Jr., 
have been elected members of the Grain Ex- 
change Institute. The Institute now, is busy 
preparing fall courses on grafn and its mar- 


keting, which will start the latter part of Oc- 
tober. 


Membership certificates on the Chicago Board 
of Trade reached a new low for many years 
when recent transfers were down to $950, a 
decline of $50 from previous sales. Posted orf- 
fers of memberships were at $1,000, and high- 
est bid, $775. 


Millard R. Meyers, long a member of the 
staff of the Farmers Elevator Guide, died 
from a heart attack Sept. 6, at his home in 
Western Springs. Mr. Meyers was 67 years 
old, and long was a leader in the farmers ele- 
vator movement. 


Elmer C. Kimball, who was 
the Board of Trade in 
of its rules, 
Agriculture, 


expelled from 
February for violation 
is by order of the U. S. Dept. of 
denied trading privileges on all 
contract markets, and his federal license as 
future commission merchant and floor broker 
has been revoked. 


John T. ‘Jack’’ Burke, a deputy in 1914 and 
since Jan. 1, 1921, chief supervising inspector 
in the Chicago office of the state grain inspec- 
tion department, died Sept. 11, of diabetes, aged 
60 years. He had very many friends in. the 
grain trade, and his loss is keenly felt by the 
inspection department. 


Aready Farms Milling Co, held its annual 
picnic and outing for its employes at Thorton, 
Ill. Several hundred persons were present and 
passed the day in games, dancing and other 
entertainment. 


Geo, S. McReynolds died Sept. 8 at the Illi- 
nois Central Hospital following an operation, 
aged 87 years. He was born in Peoria and as 
a young man went to Chicago where he en- 
gaged in the grain business with Carrington, 
Hannah & Co. Later he formed the firm of 
McReynolds & Co. in the grain 
business. He was a member of the Board of 
Trade until 1905, but for 30 years has been 
engaged in insurance brokerage. 


Recent sales gains in all divisions of the 
animal feed and soybean business of Allied 
Mills, {ne., have improved the profit outlook 


for the next few months, Hinckley G. Atwood, 
president announced, adding earnings of the 
company were better in July than a year 
earlier. Directors of the company have been 
re-elected and A. G. Philips, general sales 
manager for several years, has been made 
vice-president in charge of sales. Other officers 
were re-elected at the company’s recent an- 
nual meeting. 


John J. Becker, superintendent of Rosen- 
baum Bros.’ National Elvtr., until June 26, 
when he retired, died of pneumonia Aug. 30, 
aged 74 years. In 1878 he began at the age of 
14 as a messenger at Armour Elvtr. ‘CC,’ be- 
came a weighman at “A” and “B,’’ foreman 
of “E’ and “F,”’ and superintendent of Armour 
“1D.” After superintending the operation of 
several other Armour houses he took charge 
in 1926 of Rosenbaum Bros. Belt Elvtr., taking 
a rest in 1937. As the oldest superintendent in 
the Chicago district he was highly respected. 
His widow survives. 


Directors of the Board of Trade re-approved 
a ruling of the Rules Com’ite as _ follows: 
“Where a member or a non-member receives 
grain on delivery in satisfaction of a futures 
contract and orders his commission man to 
load out and ship the grain from the ware- 
house to any other destination, the commission 
charge shall be: In Car-lots: For wheat, bar- 
ley, ear corn, kaffir corn, milo maize, feterita 
and spelt, le per bus.; for corn, rye and soy 
beans, %c per bus.; for oats, %c per bus.; in 
Vessels: For wheat, barley, flaxseed, %c per 
bus.; for corn, rye, oats and soy beans, 4c per 
bus.; with the provision that the commission 
chargeable on the futures contract may be ab- 
sorbed in the above charges.” 


INDIANA 


Camden, Ind.—Camden FElvtr. Co. has com- 
pleted a new electric power installation.—A. 
De IB 


Franklin, Ind.—Fire occurring in a large mo- 
tor on Aug. 1 caused a loss at the Suckow 
Milling Co. plant. 


Spencerville, Ind.—The Auburn Grain Co. ele- 
vator has just been equipped with a new one- 
ton mixer and truck hoist.—A. E. L. 


Brazil, Ind.—The Farmers Co-operative Ass’n 
has completed installation of new grain dump- 
ing and loading facilities at its mill. 


Syracuse, Ind.—The Stiefel Grain Co. is in- 
stalling a 40-h.p. hammer mill with direct con- 
nected motor, among other improvements.—A. 
fa 


Upland, Ind.—A new hammer mill and direct 
connected motor are being installed to replace 
the attrition mill in Upland Grain Co. elevator. 
—A. BE. L. 


Fort Branch, Ind.—George W. Reed has sold 
a half interest in his 20,000-bu. elevator to 
Harvey Scott. The elevator now operates under 
the name of Reed & Scott. 


Clinton, Ind.—Fire of undetermined origin 
destroyed the Riverside Milling Co, grain ele- 
vator the night of Sept. 2. Clarence Wrignt, 
owner, stated he will rebuild. 


Goldsmith, Ind.—The overhead cob and dust 
house collapsed on July 26 causing a total loss 
to the structure at the G. G. Davis Elevator. A 
cob burner is being considered.—A. E. L. 


Lawrenceburg, Ind.—The Schlemmer Coal & 
Feed Co. recently purchased the old Johnson 
Furniture Plant property and after alterations 
and repairs are completed, will oecupy the site. 
Their present site is being vacated to make 
way for the new flood wall. 


commission . 
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BEWARE! 


S. Lasher is soliciting subscriptions to 
the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals 
and giving receipts for subscription to a 
monthly publication. Mr. Lasher has never 
been in our employ, has no authority to 


represent us in any capacity and will not 
accept a check made payable to our order 
because he does not dare to endorse our 
name on the check. Forgery is a peniten- 


tiary offense. If he endorses your check 
made payable to our order or gives you a 
receipt for money paid for subscription to 
Grain & Feed Journals, please mail it to us 
so we can take steps to stop his swindling 
grain dealers who wish to subscribe to our 
semi-monthly. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
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332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Hazleton, Ind.—The Hazleton Flour Mill has 
installed a Blue Streak Hammer Mill direct 
connected to electric motor. 


Syracuse, Ind.—The Stump Feed Service, 
located in the Disher Mill, held its grand 
opening on Aug. 24. The firm will do custom 
grinding and conduct a general feed business. 


Marion, Ind.—The Hoosier Soybean Mills are 
constructing new tanks which will provide stor- 
age space for 70,000 bus., making a total stor- 
age of 125,000 bus. available for the new crop. 


New Middletown, Ind.—Ed Hedges, who for 
a number of years was engaged in the milling 
and seed business here, died recently at his 
home in Middletown, death being due to heart 
disease.—W. B. C. 


Elberfeld, Ind.—John Frederick Schultze, 59, 
member of the Schultze Milling Co., well known 
in grain circles in southern Indiana, died at 
the Deaconess Hospital in Evansville on Sept. 
1, death following a _ surgical operation.— 
We Buc. 


Purcell Station (R. F. D. No. 4, Vincennes), 
Ind.—Since a single phase power line has been 
put thru here by the Rural Electrification Pro- 
gram, Albert Cexmann plans to install elec- 
tric motors to replace the gasoline engine he 
uses now for operation of his 35,000-bu. grain 
elevator. 


Evansville, Ind.—E. H. Morris Plevator is in- 
stalling a new 4,000-bu. per hour Eureka Small 
Grain Cleaner and a special double-size made- 
to-order Sidney Corn Cleaner and husk reel. 
Contemplated for the future is installation of 
a screw conveyor under the driveway to reach 
a pit under the receiving track for unloading 
cars. 


For Sale or Lease 


500,000 bus. 
CONCRETE ELEVATOR 


Property Includes 


125,000 Sq. Ft. Yard Space 
8,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse 
Office Building—Truck Scales 
Switch Track—Concrete Drives 


On Penn. R. R. in Chicago 


Will remodel or build additional 
facilities to suit. 


Material Service Corporation 


33 No. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Onward, Ind.—A new two-ton mixer with 
motor will soon be installed in Goodrich Bros. 
elevator, replacing a smaller mixer.—A. E. L. 


Greenwood, Ind.—Graham Grain Co. is erect- 
ing two steel tanks with combined capacity 
for holding 50,000 bus. at its loading station 
here, 


Princeton, Ind.—Fred Antell has installed a 
new truck scale with 9x34 ft. deck. When the 
seale was installed a new office was built 
around it to make plenty of room for big 
trucks under the scale cover. The structure is 
26x40 ft., with 14 ft. allowed for the driveway, 
which is closable by sliding doors on hangers 
at each end, The office space is 12x40 ft. and 
has a smooth concrete floor, easy to keep 
clean. 


Hazleton, Ind.—Extensive remodeling is un- 
derway at the 10,000-bu. elevator of Iglehart 
Brothers, Inc., managed locally by J. A. Caniff. 
The old office and feed warehouse is being 
torn down to be replaced with a 40x45 ft. 
frame office and feed room at the elevator, ad- 
joining the driveway in which a new scale was 


stalled. 


Direct inquiries to: 


1750 N. Ashland Ave. 


FOR RENT— 


Grain elevator of 300,000 bushels capacity for rent, 
on the Northwest side of Chicago, IIl.; on the Bloom- 
ingdale branch of the C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 


This elevator is fully equipped for unloading, load- 
ing, and cleaning, and has a Hess Grain Drier in- 


H. E. Luff 


installed recently, The floor of the addition will 
be at truck bed height for easy loading of 
feeds. A hammer mill and a feed mixer are to 
be installed. 


Kentland, Ind.—Charles Martin has pur- 
chased property here and will move his feed 
business into his new building. A hainmer mill 
and elevating leg will be installed for feed 
grinding; a truck dump will be installed and 
the oat huller moved from its present location. 
The mill will be modern in every respect, elec- 
tric power being used for operating. Fred 
Friedline & Sons have the contract for re- 
modeling the plant. 


Kentland, Ind.—Edward J. Funk & Sons 
have improved their plant by installation of 
new spouting and repairing machinery for a 
big run of Hoosier-Crost Hybrid Seed Corn. 
The entire exterior of the plant recently was 
painted with aluminum paint and a large neon 
sign erected on the north side of the plant. 
Two shelled corn driers are being installed to 
operate on waste heat. Fred Friedline is in 
charge of the work. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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IOWA 


Lost Nation, Ia.—A new oat huller is being 
installed at Dobling Mill. 

Eagle Grove, Ia.—The Potgeter Grain Co. 
is erecting a 40,000-bu. annex. 

Hornick, Ia.—An addition is being complet- 
ed at the S. A. McMaster elevator. 

Toronto, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Co. has 
been reorganized under the 1935 co-operative 


law. 

Bristow, Ia.—New mixing equipment for 
feeds has been installed at the Bert Pooley 
elevator. 

Cedar Falls, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Ex- 


change recently installed a new 


huller at its 
elevator, 


Randall, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op, Grain Co. 
will build a salt house. Walter J. Benson is 
manager of thé elevator. 


Corning, Ia.—H. C. Tugel, former manager 
of the Farmers Co-op. Exchange, has opened 
a coal and feed business here. 

Indianola, Ia.—The E. H. Felton Grain Co. 
is building a 40,000-bu. addition to its elevator, 
to be used for grain storage. J. G. Williams is 
the contractor. 

State Center, Ia.—On Aug. 11 a grain man 
arrived at the DeLoss Goodman (Goodman & 
Mead) home. It was a boy 8% lbs. and a typi- 
cal 1940 model.—A, G. T. 


Portsmouth, Ia.—The Des Moines Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator, seriously damaged by high winds in 
July, was fully covered by insurance. The 
loss was approximately $1,800. 


Anamosa, Ia.—Elmer and Carl Headlee op- 
erating as the Anamosa Milling Co. will rebuild 
its elevator. and mill on the site of the old 
plant that burned early this year. 


Sloan, Ia.—A new 60,000-bu. elevator is be- 
ing constructed as an annex to the Pratt Grain 
Co. elevator A. The new structure will be 
60x26 ft., and 60 ft. high, with ten bins, 


Northwood, Ia.—Elmer Sutton, formerly of 
Charles City, Ia., has rented a local building 
and will open the Big Gain Feed Store which 
will handle a complete line of feeds.—L. A. G. 


Modale, Ia.—The Loveland Elvtr. Co., Fran- 
cis Day owner, will build a new elevator here 
as soon as the old one can be emptied of grain. 
Earl Kinart is manager of the local elevator. 


Audubon, Ia.—The Carlson Hybrid Corn Co. 
is erecting a hybrid plant, 60x120 ft., includ- 
ing office quarters, space and facilities for 
processing corn and storage space for 50,000 
bus. 


Tabor, Ia.—The Tabor Feed Plant’s new ele- 
vator is practically completed. This new busi- 
ness establishment launched by Messrs. Ruse 
and Adamson already is receiving stocks at 
its elevator. 

Williams, Ia.—C. E. 


Beal recently covered 


-his two elevators and feed mill with 26 gauge 


galvanized iron. It took about 250 squares to 
iron-clad the three buildings. Geo. Todd had 
the contract. 


Doud, Ia.—The Doud Milling Co. has installed 
a new 135 ft. belt, 10 inches in width, replac- 
ing the one which was installed 27 years ago, 
according to H. L. Fitch, manager of the ele- 
vator.—L. A. G. 


Sherman (Hubbard p. o.), Ia.—Henry Oak- 
land, employed at the Farmers Co-op. elevator 
at Radcliffe for Several years, recently re- 
signed to accept the position as manager of 
the Sherman Grain Co, elevator 


Des Moines, Ia.—David O. Milligan recently 
resigned as president of the Western Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., formerly the Western Grain Deal- 
ers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. J. Dolliver Kent 
has been named acting president. 


Tripoli, Ia.—The A. H. Panzer Feed Mill is 
being remodeled and a new scale installed along 
with other new equipment. The entire build- 
ing has been raised 18 inches and a waterproof 
basement constructed under the building, 


Lamoni, Ia.—The Hyde & Vredenburg Mill 
has replaced its machinery that was destroyed 
by fire recently. The elevator has been re- 
modeled and repaired and breakfast cereals 
and meals will be ground for the fall season. 


Massena, Ia.—E. A. Fuller of Iowa Falls is 
new manager of the Massena Grain Co. eleva- 
tor, succeeding E. E, Perry who retired be- 
cause of failing vision after 18 years in that 
capacity. He will move his family here about 
Oct: 1; 
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Palmer, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Society is 
building a 26x43-ft. annex to its elevator, 50 
ft. high with a 40,000-bu. capacity. The work 
is to be completed by Oct. 1, the building to 
be used for storage of sealed corn. The T. E. 
Ibberson Co. has the contract. 

Jesup, Ia.—The Farmers Grain & Stock’ Co. 
recently did considerable changing in its ele- 
vator, moving the brick office four feet te 
widen the driveway so that a 20-ton 24x10 ft 
Fairbanks Scale could be installed, also a new 
hoist. Geo. Todd had the contract. 


Rock Rapids, Ia.—The new feed grinding 
mill at the Quaker Oats plant had its first 
workout Aug. 26. The office for the mill and 
elevator will be moved to the new building. 
Sheathing of the elevator is nearing comple- 
tion. Art Marshall is manager of the local 
plant. 

Dunlap, Ia.—Thieves broke into the Merritt 


Milling Co. office the night of Sept, 3, and the 
combination lock was smashed from the safe 
and the back of the box damaged in an un- 
successful attempt to open it. Only a small 
amount of change found in a cash drawer was 
taken. 


Hancock, Ia.—H. R. Kochheiser of LaCona 
has taken over the Des Moines Elvtr. Co. ele- 
vator, Harvey Clausen who has been in charge 
of the business for the last twenty years, re- 
maining to work under the new manager. The 
elevator will be remodeled and a line of feeds 
and coal will be added. 

Wever, Ia.—Edward Owens, 40, manager of 
the Farmers Grain & Supply Co. elevator, died 
Aug. 29 at University Hospital, Burlingtun, 
where he had been a patient for a week. He 
had been ill for two weeks. Mr. Owens for- 
merly operated the Johnson Grain Co. elevator 
at Burlington in which city he resided. 

Sioux City, Ia.—James C. Mullaney, for many 
years identified with the grain trade here, has 
severed his connection with the James J. Mul- 
laney & Son Co. and organized his own com- 
pany, to operate in South Dakota with head- 
quarters at Vermillion. He will retain his 
membership in the Sioux City Grain Exchange. 

Killduff, Ia.—The R. C. Fleck Elvtr. Co. en- 
tertained at the annual Fleck Hog Supplement 
Day Aug. 31 with a program of music and 
talks. Pancakes, sausages and coffee were 
served at noon and children were treated to 


ice cream. It was one of the features of 
Killduff’s annual Labor Day home coming 
week-end. 

Ralston, Ia.—The Farmers Co-op. Ass’n’s 
new elevator has been completed. The main 
building is of cribbed construction and cov- 


ered with galvanized iron. It is 26x34 ft., and 
87 ft. high. It has a connected storage annex, 
24x42 ft. and 50 ft. high, divided into six bins; 
the main elevator has 10 bins. The bins are 63 
ft. deep and all have hoppered bottoms. 


Clarinda, Ia.—Residents, property owners and 
tenants, of the northwest section of the city, 
have petitioned the city council to prohibit the 
erection of more bins housing A.A.A. corn on 
property in that locality. Bins housing govern- 
ment corn have been erected on ground which 
has county relief gardens on it but property 
owners have objected to the building of addi- 
tional bins claiming they draw rats and reflect 
heat on the adjoining properties. 


Fontanelle, TIa.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. is building another large steel stor- 
age tank, capacity 13,860 bus., in 
store some of the 1940 corn crop. It will be 
similar to the one already built, and wit 
measure in size 26 ft. diameter, 32 ft. high. 
The old tank holds 9,400 bus., the new bin 
giving the elevator a total capacity of 25,360 
bus. of corn. In addition the elevator has 
26,800 bus. of 1939 corn stored in 21 smaller 
steel bins. 


Hayfield, Ia.—Roy Smock, employed by the 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co. at Klemme, who 
was assisting with work at the company’s local 
elevator on Aug. 29, fell into a grain bin and 
fractured his right hip and thigh bone. He was 
removed to a Mason City hospital for treat- 
ment. Mr. Smock had ascended to the top of 
the bin to watch the progress of grain being 
emptied out of the bin, which was to be re- 
paired, and was descending into the bin when 
a rung on the ladder broke. He was pitched 
backward, falling about 30 ft. to the bottom of 
the partially filled tank. In the fall his body 
struck a 2x6 inch brace, breaking the latter 
into splinters, this impact, it is believed, caus- 
ing his injuries. Workmen were foreed to cut 
a hole thru the side of the bin in order to 
release him. 


KANSAS 


Altamont, Kan.—The Farmers Co-op. Eleva- 
tor installed a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer, ton capacity with motor drive. 

E. M. VanHorn, field man in Kansas for the 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Was married in Denver, Colo., Aug. 17. 
His many friends thruout the state are ex- 
tending heartiest congratulations, 


Smith Center, Kan.—Frank Johnson, man- 
ager of the Smith Center Co-op. mill for the 
past 16 years, tendered his resignation re- 
cently because of ill health. John Campbell, 
a member of the board of directors, has been 
appointed temporary manager. 

High winds the latter part of August caused 
small losses when elevators of the following 
Kansas grain companies were damaged: Mor- 
rison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., Barnard; E. C. 
Wyatt Grain Co., Ellis; The Robinson Elvtr. 
Co., LineolIn; N. Sauer Milling Co., Pollard. 


STANDARD FOR 30 YEARS 


Every item in the extensive GERBER LINE of grain 
elevator equipment has quality built into it. This quality 
added to its dependability and durability has made this 
line standard equipment for 50 years, and assures you 
service over a 
Gerber Spouting, long preferred by the trade, is manu- 
Insist on and 


efficient and economical 


factured from specially tempered steel. 


get GERBER PRODUCTS. 


eas 


long period. 


. GERBER SHEET METAL WORKS 


WORKING FLOOR, 


The Gerber 
No. 2 Distributor Spout 


Write today 
fora 
free catalog 
H I - 1940 


518 S. 3rd St. 
Minneapolis, 


which to, 
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Larned, Kan.—Seven grain elevators in Paw- 
nee County will lose rail facilities since the 
Wichita & Western railway quit operation Aug. 
31. The railroad at one time did a rushing 
business but has been under a receiver for 
some years, its abandonment finally resulting. 
It ran from Larned south to Trousdale. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—The Gano Grain Co, will 
construct a second addition to its local eleva- 
tor. Construction of the north 650,000-bu. 
addition has been under way for several weeks. 
The south addition, George E. Gano announced, 
will have the same capacity, giving the com- 
pany a total capacity of 3,300,000 bus, The 
J. T. MeDowell Const. Co. has the contract. 


Topeka, Kan.—Grain men and millers, in a 
recent session with the assessment and taxa- 
tion com’ite of the legislative council, have 
proposed a revision of the tax code for the 
state as applying to grain that would lower tax 
on stored grain. They would have the state 
establish a tax of one-half mill per bushel on 
all grain. This would be in the form of a li- 
cense or occupation tax and in lieu of all other 
taxes on grain. The farmer would pay the tax 
when he harvested his grain and moved it into 
market or into storage. Every elevator would 
pay the same rate for each handling of the 
grain. There would be no variation in the 
rate according to grade. Under the present 
law all grain in terminal elevators, mill or 
country elevators is taxed at the ad valorem 
rate. A farmer who has held his grain is re- 
quired to pay the ad valorem tax on his grain 
if it is on his farm or in storage in Kansas. 
The rate average is 2.25 per cent. But if he 
has it in storage in Missouri or other state he 
pays only one-half of 1 per cent under the 
intangible tax law on his warehouse receipt. 


KENTUCKY 

Wickliffe, Ky.—D. H. Rye & Son recently 
purchased and are operating the H. Peal grist 
mill, closed down since the death of Mr. Peal. 

Sharpsburg, Ky.—Alan Peck, engaged in the 
grain, seed and lumber business here, and Miss 
Barbara Bowers of Indianapolis, were married 
Aug. 26. 

Lebanon, Ky.—The Haydon Mill & Grain Co. 
plant was visited by yeggmen the week-end of 
Aug. 17, a small safe in the company’s office 
was blown open and $100 in cash stolen. En- 
trance was gained by forcing a lock on a win- 
dow. 

Louisville, Ky.—Harry A. Volz, 59, president 
of S. Zorn & Co., killed himself with a shotgun 
Sept. 8 at his home. He had been in ill health 
for several months and was suffering from a 
nervous breakdown. Mr. Volz was prominent 
in Louisville Republican circles, was a former 
president of the municipally-owned Louisville 
Water Co., was a member of the city General 
Council from 1919 to 1929 and was president of 
the Louisville Board of Aldermen from 1925 
until 1928. He served several years as chair- 
man of the Republican city and county com’ite. 
He was a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Mr. Volz was born in Louisville and 
entered the employ of the Zorn Company in 
1901 and continued in various capacities until 
he was admitted as a member of the firm in 


1916 and became its sole owner in 1926.—A. 
Ww. W. 
MICHIGAN 
Clawson, Mich.—The Acorn Chick-Feed & 


Equipment Co. has been dissolved. . 

Concord, Mich.—The Concord Milling Co. 
sustained a small fire loss on Aug. 10. 

Marion, Mich.—The Marion Wivtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator was damaged by recent high winds. 

Rosebush, Mich.— The Rosebush Elevator 
sustained a small loss from recent high winds. 

Lucas, Mich.—The McBain Grain Co. re- 
ported small damages incurred at its elevator 
from recent high winds. 

Ovid, Mich.—The E. C. Smith & Son elevator 
has been accepted by the C. C. C. as a bonded 
warehouse for grain on which government 
loans have been made. 

Paw Paw, Mich.—The Paw Paw council re- 
cently voted to purchase the grist mill and 
property owned by the E. Stanley Briggs estate 
situated on the river bank west of Michigan 
Ave. bridge. The city purchased the property 
in order to control the water power at this 
point. : 
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Ionia, Mich.—The Fenwick Grain Co. has 
been purchased by Bert Henderson and Ivan 
Whan who are now operating the business. 
The firm does custom grinding and mixing as 
well as buys grain and beans. 


Bay Port, Mich.—The 10th annual meeting 
and fish supper by the Bay Port Elevator for 
Huron and Tuscola seed growers was held at 
the auditorium the evening of Aug. 27. <A fine 
program of speakers and music was arranged 
for the occasion. Talks were made by Prof. 
Howard Rather, Geo. Wenners and C. H. Har- 
rison, from the Crops Department. 


Lansing, Mich.— The Michigan Elvtr, Ex- 
change held its 20th annual dinner and all-day 
meeting here Sept. 4 at the Hotel Olds. L. E. 
Osmer of East Lansing, manager since 1921 
heading the grain department, gave a talk in 
the morning; other speakers were W. J. 
Cameron of the Ford Motor Co., Frazier 
Reams, Toledo attorney and humorist, and 
Neil H. Bass, East Lansing, co-manager and 
head of the bean department. Officers were 
elected for the coming year. 


Lansing, Mich.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
which took over the Breisch plants in North 
Lansing and consolidated them with elevators 
at DeWitt, Dimondale, and Mason, has just 
completed the organization of a retail seed de- 
partment and new coal yards on Hast Grand 
River Ave. The retail department, which is 
stocked with seeds, lawn and garden fertilizers 
and various feeds, is located in a new build- 
ing completed recently. The company has re- 
vamped its coal yards adjacent to its north 
side elevator. All grain storage, the buildings 
housing the bean picking department and the 
drying department, as well as the office build- 
ing are being painted.—P. L. S. 


MINNESOTA 


Welcome, Minn.—The Hartwig Feed Mill has 
been sold to Howard Moore of Sherburn. 

Gully, Minn.—The Gully Farmers Elvtr. is 
being remodeled and a small seed warehouse is 
being constructed. 

Elgin, Minn.—William 
president of the Richardson 
at his home Aug. 27. 

Cottonwood, Minn.—A 25,000-bu. annex to the 
Monarch Elevator is under construction, to 
be used for storage purposes. 

Glencoe, Minn.—The Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co. will build a warehouse at its plant, 
to be used for storage of mill feed. 

Adams, Minn.—J. H. Krebsbach, 79, for 20 
years manager of the local elevator, died at 
St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester on Sept, 4. 

Blue Earth, Minn.—The Blue Earth Farmers 
Elvtr. Co, on Aug. 20 sustained a severe loss 
by fire which apparently originated in the mo- 
tor. 

Oklee, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Elevator 
Co. is equipping its feed grinder with a Howett 
Perfection Feeder, scalper, and magnetic sep- 
arator. 

Lester Prairie, Minn.—Amandus Tonn has 
resigned as manager of the feed mill of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. and will be succeeded by 
Vernon Kruschke. 

Glenwood, Minn.—Andy Grimsrud has been 
appointed manager of the Glenwood Farmers 


H. Richardson, 68, 
Elvtr. Co., died 


Elvtr. Co., succeeding Frank Fredericks, who 
plans to retire Jan. 1. 
Duluth, Minn. — Canadian companies have 


leased 7,590,000 bus. of space in Duluth-Superior 
elevators for grain storage and already have 
shipped 2,000,000 bus. of grain here for storage. 

Fairmont, Minn.—The Farmers Elevator at 
Center Creek is building a cement block annex, 
a crib 20 ft. in diameter and 35 ft. high, with 
7,000 bus. capacity, to be used for corn storage. 


yst CLELAND 


Cleaners 


For Most Efficient Clean- 
ing, Largest Capacity, Han- 
dles All Grain or Seed, 
Lowest Price Quality Con- 
struction—Built in 6 Sizes. 


Write 


CLELAND MFG. CO. 
apolis, Minnesota 
Established 1824 


Lake Park, Minn.—The Lake Park Elvtr. Co. 
is remodeling its elevator and feed mill, build- 
ing an addition on the mill roof which will 
facilitate accommodations for grain grinding. 

Kasson, Minn.—The Kasson Grain Co. has 
been incorporated; to conduct a grain and mer- 


chandise business. Incorporators: W. G. Kel- 
logge, C. S. Hixon and L. P. Gannon, all of 
Minneapolis. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Capital Flour Mills, Inc., 


has started construction of a 300,000-bu. wheat 
elevator, of reinforced concrete construction, 
estimated cost, $65,000. McKenzie-Hague Co. 
has the contract. 


Palisade, Minn.—The Palisade Co-op. Ass’n 
oil station and creamery will erect a joint 
warehouse on the foundation back of the oil 
station, the building to be used for storage, 
grinding and mixing of feed. 

Thief River Falls, Minn.—Lars Hylden, for- 
merly with the Walsh County Seed Co., of 
Park River, N. D., is the newly appointed 
manager of the Farmers Co-op. Grain & Seed 
Ass’n’s elevator now under construction. 


Tracy, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
is improving its feed plant with the installation 
of a 12-in. Howell Blower System, with 10 h.p. 
direct connected Fairbanks - Morse Motor, 
cyclone collector, piping and sacking valves. 


Watkins, Minn.—The Phil Werner elevator 
was destroyed by fire the morning of Aug. 21, 
the blaze starting in the cupola. A _ large 
quantity of barley, oats, rye and flax was in- 
cluded in the loss. Building and contents were 
insured. 

Wilmot, Minn.—Thos. J. Enright, manager for 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. for the last 27 years, has 
been reappointed to that position and will also 
be manager of the company’s recently ac- 
quired John E. Greig & Co. elevator proper- 
ties. Oscar Young has been retained as sec- 
ond man. 


Duluth, Minn.—C. C. Blair, who has been in 
charge of the wheat export section of the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp. in Washington, 
and Mrs. Blair, have returned to Duluth to 
make their home. Mr. Blair will become asso- 
ciated with the Consolidated Elvtr. Co. He was 
formerly vice-president and general manager 
of the Globe Elvtr. Co. 


Duluth, Minn.—On Sept. 12 members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade will vote on proposed 
amendments to the rules approved by directors 
and if adopted will be effective Sept. 18. The 
changes from the present rule are that No. 3 
hard amber durum is made deliverable at the 
same basis as No. 3 amber and No. 1 rye made 
deliverable at the contract basis of rye.—F.G.C. 

Imogene (Granada p. o.), Minn.—M. J. Gar- 
ry, Fairmont, has opened his elevator, pur- 
chased recently from W. E, Barrett, Fairmont, 
after extensive repairs were made. A new 
30-ton Fairbanks Scale, head drive, manlift 
and spouting were installed; a change was 
made from gasoline engine to electric motors 
for operating power, and the driveway was 
widened. T. E. Ibberson Co. had the contract. 
F. G. Thomas is new manager of the elevator. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


Gilbert B. Giebank has been named sec’y of 
the Minneapolis Grain Commission Merchants’ 
Ass'n. 

The office staffs of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. and Commander Milling Co., held the an- 
nual picnic Aug. 14 at Lafayette Club, Lake 
Minnetonka. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has completely 
separated its research department from the 
products control laboratory. Dr. C. G. Harrell 
will be the director of the new research lab- 
oratory and R. C. Benson will head the prod- 
ucts control laboratory. A new research lab- 
oratory will be constructed near the ‘‘A” mill, 
the building to contain chemical laboratories, 
a biological study, feed testing rooms and li- 
brary, with complete equipment for general 
food research, 


MIDWEST CRIBS & BINS 


answers your surplus storage problems 
5 sizes, 500 to 2250 Bu. Easy to move 
or erect. Extra profit also selling bins 
to your farmer customers who require 
farm storage. Also steel Corn Cribs. 
Write for particulars. 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
728 X Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo.—W. D. Drum of Cargill, Inc., 
has applied for membership in the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange. 

Kirksville, Mo.— Ruby Green recently in- 
stalled a 15-ton Fairbanks Scale with type 
registering beam and 34x9 ft. concrete deck. 

Harrisonville, Mo.—The Economy Mills re- 
cently installed a 30-ton Fairbanks Secale with. 
a double face automatic dial and 34x10 ft, con- 
erete deck. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Effective Sept. 3, 1940, the. 
corporate name of Mullally-Evans Co. will be 
changed to the Dan Mullally Grain Co. There 
is no involvement of the corporation, just a 
change of name.—Mullally-Eyans Co., Dan: 


Mullally, pres. 

Kansas City, Mo.—E. A. Slocum, formerly as- 
sociated with his father, True R. Slocum, in the 
Kansas City Cake & Meal Co., has established 
his own firm, Slocum Feed Co., in the Board of 
Trade building. He will do a general feed in- 
gredient business, selling to mixers and feeders 
both as broker and jobber. 

Pattonsburg, Mo.—We are installing a new 
2A Western Sheller, 1,500 bus. per hour capac- 
ity, at our local elevator. We also will increase 
our handling capacity to about 2,500 bus. per 
hour by installing larger cups, and will in- 
crease the capacity of our elevator by about 
4,000 bus. We will remove the smaller sheller 
at this plant to our Breckenridge plant.—H. H. 


Green Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
Hardin, Mo.—The 25,000-bu. elevator of the 
Ray-Carroll Grain Growers was destroyed by 


fire Aug. 18. The blaze started in the cupola 
of the frame structure and spread rapidly. The 
elevator contained 14,000 bus. of wheat; 2,000 
bus. of oats; 3,000 bus. of corn. This was the 
second loss by fire the company suffered with- 
in three weeks, its elevator at Carrollton burn- 
ing July 20. R. L. Carter, local manager, 
stated the elevator here would be replaced at 
once. 

Sikeston, Mo.—The Scott County Milling Co. 
will construct a 335,000-bu. grain storage build- 
ing on the Mill A grounds. Contract for the 
structure was let to Jones-Hettelsater Const, 
Co., the concrete unit to be completed by Dec. 
1. The 59 new bins, similar to the unit now on 
the grounds, will be 145 ft. high. There will 
be three large grain dumps and the necessary 
equipment and machinery for grain handling 
will be installed. Each dump will have a 40-ft. 
truck scale; two new shellers will be installed._ 


MONTANA 


Windham, Mont.—M. D. Martin 
over the Greely elevator. 

Wolf Point, Mont.—Andrew Hanson has in- 
stalled a new dise separator. 

Harlowton, Mont.—Alfred Martello of Helena 
has been appointed state grain inspector in. 
charge of the state testing laboratory here, 
effective Sept. 1. 

Belgrade, Mont.—William H. Moore, 70, grain 
buyer and bookkeeper for the Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co. for 27 years, died suddenly Aug. 17 
of a heart ailment. 

Four Buttes, Mont.—The Farmers Elevator 
has purchased the elevator formerly owned by 


has taken, 


the Winter-Truesdale interests, Carl Enoch- 
son, manager of the former company, an- 


nounced. The new building will be run on a 
separate basis with Paul Paulson retained as 
manager. A house adjacent to the elevator 
was included in the purchase. 


Cut Bank, Mont.—Additional storage to ac- 
commodate 91,000 bus. of grain. is planned by 
Cut Bank elevators. The, International and 


St. Anthony & Dakota Co.s are doubling their 
storage space to accommodate 30,000 more 
bushels; the Farmers’ Trading Co. is adding 
11,000 bus. storage to bring its total to 41,000 
bus. The Greely Co. is getting an additional 
20,000 bus. storage over its original 30,000 bus, 


KILL WEEVIL 


with LETHOGAS, a.fine fumigant ap- 
proved by Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
; Bureau. 
Order 5 - 15 - 30-- 55 Gallons. 
Parsons Chemical Wks.,Grand Ledge, Mich 


ole 


Nashua, Mont.—A. B, Neuhoff of Glentana 
and Russell Coday are new employes at the 
Winter-Truesdell-Diercks elevator. 

Three Forks, Mont.—Charles Ed. Chryst, 55, 
prominent local grain man, died at his home 
Sept. 1 from a heart attack. Mr. Chryst oper- 
ated the Three Forks elevator and mill and was 
a dealer in coal and feed. 


NEBRASKA 


Crete, Neb.—The Crete Mills suffered two 
electrical break down losses recently from un- 
determined causes. 

Madison, Neb.—A small roof fire believed to 
have been started by a spark from a freight 
engine, damaged the coal bins at the T. B. 
Hord Grain Co. Aug. 28. 

Fremont, Neb.—Chas. C. Johnson, 71, owner 
and operator of the Johnson Milling Co., spe- 
cializing in livestock and poultry feed, died 


Aug. 22. He had been in poor health for sev- 
eral years. 
Omaha, Neb.—Two hundred and fifty-one 


warehouses in Nebraska had signed up under 
the uniform storage contract up to Aug, 22 
according to a report issued by the C. C. C,; 
61 warehouses had signed contracts to store 
“all grains’’ and 23 warehouses were under 
contract to store “‘corn only.” 


Arlington, Neb.—The Farmers Grain & Lum- 
ber Co. was purchased recently by the E. W. 
Tayor Co., operators of a grain and lumber 
business here. Both elevators have been taken 
over by the Gifford Implement Co. The lum- 
ber business of both places will be operated 
by the Taylor Co. The Gifford Co. will con- 
tinue to buy grain and government corn will 
be stored, also, in the elevators. Frank Braith- 
wait has been manager of the Farmers Grain 
& Lumber Co. elevator for the last 21 years. 


Benkelman, Neb.—E. F. Ham, formerly a 
partner of the Pikes Peak Grain Co, of Den- 
ver, Colo., recently traded his interest in that 
company for elevators owned by O. M. Kel- 
logg at Benkelman, Parks, and Doane, Neb., 
and at Eckley, Colo, these elevators now op- 
erating under the name of Independent Ele- 
vators with headquarters here. Prior to the 
trade, Mr. Ham was associated with Mr. Kel- 
logg of Denver, for 20 years and for the past 
five years he has been a partner of the Pikes 
Peak Grain Co. of Denver. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Montpelier, Vt.—Frank H. Winslow, 76, rep- 
resentative of E. W. Bailey & Co., and well 
known to the New England feed and flour 
trade, died Aug. 11. 

Boston, Mass.—A. Ware Bosworth has begun 
operation of his own brokerage business, Bos- 
worth Commission Co., with offices in the Bos- 


ton Grain, Flour & Exchange Building. He 
formerly was with Cereal By-Products Co. 
BUFFALO LETTER 
The American Elvtr. & Grain Co. has ob- 


tained a building permit to erect a $7,200 ad- 


dition to its elevator at 90 Childs St. in Buf- 
falo.—G. E. T. ¢ 

Two steel tanks to hold 3,000,000 gals. of 
beet molasses have been erected here by the 


Tank Terminal Corp. of New York, and will 
be used in the transshipment of beet molasses 
from tank cars to barges. They will be op- 
erated by the Industrial Molasses Sales Corp. 
Approximately 200 tank cars will be assigned 
to Buffalo before Sept. 15. The molasses will 
be poured from cars into the storage tanks and 
then placed in barges for various points in 
the east. 


Cargill, Inc., is planning to erect a 6,000,000- 
bu. grain elevator at Childs and Ohio Sts., 
fronting on the Buffalo River. The contract 
for the building, to cost approximately $1,- 
500,000, is reported to have been awarded to 
H. G. Onstad. The elevator will consist of a 
series of concrete tanks 80 ft. high, with docks 
and unloading facilities. This expansion will 
raise Buffalo’s grain storage capacity to ap- 
proximately 57,000,000 bus. Additional grain 
storage space in Buffalo is needed because 
commercial elevators are filled almost to work- 
ing capacity, practically halting the movement 
of grain. Cargill already operates three ele- 
vators in Buffalo—the Electric Elevator, 1,600,- 
000 bus; Great Eastern Elevator, 2,500,000 bus., 
and the Superior Elevator, 3,700,000 bus.— 
G, BP; 


Frank C. Greutker, since 1924 manager of 
the Cereal By-Products Co.’s Buffalo office, 
and vice president and director of the com- 
pany, resigned as vice president and director 
on Aug, 26, effective Sept. 1. 

The new Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd, grain 
elevator along the Welland Canal started oper- 
ating recently when the steamer John Geistman 
arrived with 210,000 bus. of grain from Ft. Wil- 
liam. The flour mill, under construction, will 
be completed this fall. 


The Iron elevator, a Buffalo landmark for 


40 years, will be razed by the Eastern Grain © 


Elevator Corporation, which owns the struc- 
ture. Norman B. MacPherson, president of 
the company, said, ‘The grain elevator has 
become obsolete and a burden because of taxes 
and overhead. Lack of all-rail grain traffic 
thru the city in recent years has forced a 
virtual shut down of the plant. An all-steel 
tank structure, the elevator was built about 
1900 and continued to operate until 1930 when 
the movement of all-rail grain began a steady 
decline.”’—G. E. T. : 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ayr, N. D.—Edward Lentz, 438, elevator man- 
ager here, was killed in an automobile accident 
recently, 

Balfour, N. D.—The Farmers Co-operative el- 
evator has been reopened under the manage- 
ment of L. W. Belzer, 

Arvilla, N. D.—The Kellogg Commission Co. 
reported a small amount of damage done at 
its plant by recent high winds. 

Lidgerwood, N. D.—W. L. Elliott, Kindred 
grain man, has purchased the Consumers Oil 
Co. properties here, at Geneseo and Mantador. 

Minnewaukan, N. D.—Installation of steel 
tanks have increased the storage capacity of 
the Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. here to 55,000 
bus. 

Cooperstown, N. D.—Christ Ellingson has 
been named manager of the Cooperstown Co- 
operative Ass’n elevator succeeding L. O. Ode- 
gaard. 

Absaraka, N. D.—The J. C. Miller Elvtr. Co. 
of Page has placed Ole Keyes in charge of its 
local elevator. He formerly was located at 
Walum. 

Mohall, N. D.—Arthur Johnson, manager of 
the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at 
Stampede, has been transferred to Mohall as 
manager of an elevator here. 

Stampede (Columbus p. o.), N. D.—The St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elvtr. Co. will close its 
local elevator, Arthur Johnson, manager, hav- 
ing been transferred to Mohall. 


Bismarck, N. D.—The name of the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners has been changed 
to the Public Service Commission, the change 
in name becoming effective July 25, 


Westhope, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator, wrecked by windstorm July 23, is 
being taken down and the lumber will be used 
to construct a grain bin for the company. 


SHAFER MOISTER TESTER 


) A grain tester every 
elevator can afford 
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REVOLUTIONARY IN PRINCIPLE 
Grain tested is not destroyed—no moving parts to oil 
or wear—no need to measure or weigh grain—no extra 
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plug in AC outlet—small in size; 10” high x 9” 
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replace—not affected by reasonable amount of dirt. 


PRICED AT $60.00 and $75.00—NOTHING ELSE TO BUY 
write CUMMINGS & McALISTER 


30 East Broad Street Columbus, Ohio 
factory distributors 
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Hope, N. D.—W. M. Bowen, manager of the 
Hope Grain Co., has leased the old Farmers 
Union elevator and is using it to store grain 
on which government loans are made. 


Lansford, N. D.—B. J. Wolf, independent ele- 
vator operator here, has remodeled and con- 
structed additional grain bins to hold an addi- 
tional 10,000 bus. of grain, and now has storage 
for 100,000 bus. of grain. 


Clyde, N. D.—Charles J. Tattle, 62, pioneer 
Cavalier County elevator man, died Aug. 21 
in a Langdon hospital. Mr. Tattle, who retired 
three years ago, has been in the elevator busi- 
ness at Calvin, Rock Lake and Clyde. 


Bathgate, N. D.—When two bins of the 
Farmers Elevator, owned and operated by H. F. 
Everet, burst recently, not only approximately 
4,000 bus. of wheat were dumped over the 
ground, but extensive damage was done to the 
driveway, scale and fixtures of the elevator. 


Fargo, N. D.—AIl elevators and warehouses 
on leased sites and paying property taxes with- 
in the state are now taxed on the basis of 50% 
of the assessed valuation or a total of $5,187,- 
704, according to Horace Young, counsel of the 
North Dakota Taxpayers- Ass’n. Under the 
new law valuation, the increase would approx- 
imate $7,781,556 or an increase of $2,593,852. 
Under present laws elevators and warehouses 
on leased sites pay property taxes of $231,371. 
If the new tax measure is passed they will 
pay $374,056 or an increase of $115,685. 


OHIO 


Derby, O.—The Alva Hill Grain Co. recently 
installed a Model L Kelly Duplex Hammer Mill. 


Carroll, O.—The Fairfield Grain & Seed Co. 
plant was slightly damaged by recent high 
winds. 


Clarksville, O. — Clarksville Farmers Ex- 
change has installed a new Sidney Electric 
Truck Hoist. : 


Jenera, O.—The Jenera Co-op. Co. recently 
bought a large new style Sidney Rolling Screen 
Corn Cleaner. : 


South Charleston, O.—A small loss was in- 
curred by the Dewey Bros. Co. when recent 
high winds damaged its elevator, 


Dayton, O.—The Ohio Valley Grain & Supply 
Ass’n has been chartered; incorporators are 
O. W. Cole, C. E. Michener, R. E. Crone and 
C, E. Latchaw. 


Cheviot, O.—Joseph H. Kramer, 73, retired 
hay and grain dealer, died of a heart attack 
Aug. 20 at his home here. For many years 
before his retirement in 1930 he operated hay 
and feed markets here. 


Sandusky, O.—The large scale of the Herr- 
man-McLean Co. feed mill is again in opera- 
tion. New steel “I’’ beams were placed under 
the flooring and a concrete walk placed around 
the pit alongside the mill. 


Conneaut, O.—Fullers Feed Mill burned Aug. 
24, loss estimated at $5,000. A. and Robert 
Fuller were owners. Spontaneous combustion 
caused the fire. The mill was one of the old- 
est landmarks in this district. 


Kingsway (Fremont p. o.), O.—The Peoples 
Elvtr. & Supply Co. will not rebuild its eleva- 
tor here, destroyed by fire two months ago. 
Efforts to serve the Kingsway district will be 
made with additional trucking service. The 
company owns and operates an elevator at 
Fremont, 


South Solon, O.—Guy Currey & Co.’s new el- 
evator, built to replace the one razed by fire 
Apr. 17, is practically completed and will start 
operations early in September. Late-type 
grinding, mixing and screening machinery has 
been installed along with modern fast han- 
dling equipment. Mr. Currey was killed in an 
automobile accident March 25. Mrs. Currey, 
a partner in the company since the death of 


her husband, has withdrawn from the com-— 


pany, her interests being taken over by D. J. 
Allen and C. M. Kissell. 


Toledo, O.—In a move to consolidate the 
grain trade, another firm, G. R. Forrester 
Grain Co., has moved into new offices in the 
Produce Exchange building. Other firms al- 
ready located there are the Southworth Grain 
Co., the Lansing Grain Co., Norris Grain Co., 
Patterson Grain Co., H. W. DeVore & Co., 
Cargill, Inc., Thomson & McKinnon and Hul- 
burd, Warren & Chandler. The Toledo Board 
of Trade offices and trading floor are on the 
building’s third floor and the board's grain in- 
spection department is on the fifth floor. 
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Piqua, O.—The Central Grain & Malting Co., 
recently incorporated, has-taken over the Piqua 
Malt Co. plant, which has been idle for the 
last two years, and will start the manufacture 
of malt there early this month. The new firm 
has $40,000 class A common stock and 600 
shares Class B common. 


OKLAHOMA 


Blackwell, Okla.—The Blackwell Co-operative 
Elvtr. Ass’n reported a small property damage 
loss in August. 

Hobart, Okla.—Ernest Stoops, supt. of Chic- 
o-Line Feeds, died at his home Aug. 29 follow- 
ing a heart attack. 

Bridgeport, Okla.—The Kingfisher Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. elevator was totally destroyed by 
fire of unknown origin on Aug. 28. 

Drummond, Okla.—High winds recently dam- 
aged the elevator of the Drummond Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. The loss incurred was small. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—S. P. King, 34, a stock- 
man, suffered the loss of his left eye Sept. 3 
when a belt on a hammer mill broke and struck 
him. Injuries sustained necessitated the re- 
moval of the eye. 

Cherokee, Okla.—The Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n 
is building a concrete and sheet metal addition 
to its elevator. It will house a feed grinder, 
the latter to be installed in the near future. 
George Hockman has the contract. 

Okarche, Okla.—The 42,000-bu. elevator of 
Oscar Dow, constructed last spring, was heay- 
ily damaged by fire Aug. 23 that started in the 
cupola and spread rapidly thru the frame, 
metal-clad structure. More than 30,000 bus. 
of wheat were destroyed or damaged. 

Muskogee, Okla.—The new 93x40-ft. sheet 
metal warehouse for the Muskogee Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. has been completed. The structure 
is 28 ft. in height and will be used for stor- 
age of ground feed. It has been equipped with 
a cement floor, overhead ventilators and am- 
ple windows for lighting. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Kendrick, Ida.—The Kendrick-Rochdale Co. 
recently remodeled its wheat bulking equip- 
ment. 

Okanogan, Wash.— Ralph O. Walton, feed 
dealer, is building an additional warehouse at 
his plant. 

Sumas, Wash.—The Sumas Feed Mill re- 
opened in August after the regular summer 
shut down. Cap. Galloway is manager. 

Portland, Ore.—Operation of the milling and 
elevator properties of the late Mark P. Mill- 
er will be continued by the same personnel. 

Jantz (Marcellus p. o.), Wash.—Charles 
Stumpf recently closed the local warehouse he 
has operated for the Milwanukee Grain Elvtr. 
Co. . 

Jerome, Ida.—George Browning, who has 
been employed at the Farmers Elevator for 
the last 3% years, has been made manager of 
the plant. 

Kénnewick, Wash.—The ports of Kennewick 
and Pasco are contemplating bulk wheat stor- 
age and other facilities to be completed by 
next spring. 

Grandview, Wash.—The Washington Cream- 
ery Co. of Seattle has leased a building oppo- 
site the Northern Pacific depot and after re- 
modeling it will install a feed grinder, 

Portland, Ore.-—When grain is bot for deliv- 
ery at Pacific Northwest terminals, any line- 
haul switching charges incurred at destination 
shall be for account of the buyer, this ruling to 
become effective Monday, Sept. 9. 

Cheney, Wash. — William F. Martin, son of 
Clarence Martin, governor of the State of 
Washington, and assistant manager of the F. 
M. Martin Grain & Milling Co. here, has entered 
the race for state legislator.—F.K.H. 

Almira, Wash.—Neal Albertson of Rockford 
has succeeded A. M. Jansen as manager of 
the Almira Grain Growers, Ine. Mr. Albert- 
son has been associated with the Rockford 
Grain Growers, Inc., for the last seven years. 

Seattle, Wash.—After issuing an ultimatum 
demanding higher wages, union workers in 20 
Washington and Oregon flour mills Aug. 26 
prepared to strike. The ultimatum was issued 
after two months’ negotiations failed to pro- 
duce an agreement.—F.K.H. 


Kendrick, Ida.— New bean cleaning ma- 
chinery has been installed in the Kendrick 
Bean Growers Ass’n’s new three-story addi- 
tion to its warehouse. 


Seattle, Wash.—A grain elevator owned by 
Frye & Co. was damaged by fire the night of 
Aug. 27, caused by spontaneous combustion. It 
was necessary to sluice 25 carloads of the grain 
out of the elevator and into the company’s yard 
before the blaze could be controlled. The grain 
is used for cattle fattening. 


Portland, Ore.—Albert Archibald Ryer, head 
of the Ryer Grain Co., grain brokers, died Aug. 
31 at his home here. Mr. Ryer was born at Ayr, 
Ontario, Canada, Nov. 10, 1887, and came to 
the United States 51 years ago. He had been 
active for many years in the grain brokerage 
field, particularly in the Inland Empire, and 12 
years ago came to Portland where he operated 
until his death.—F.K.H. 

Albany, Ore.—The Northwest Poultry Prod- 
ucts Co. is occupying its new quarters, the fin- 
ishing touches on the large, new structure now 
being made. Incoming merchandise is being 
received at the new plant, but the formal open- 
ing will not be held until after feed grinding 
and refrigeration machinery and other equip- 
ment have been installed. Dave Rylands is 
manager of the business. 

Portland, Ore.—M. A. Karsish, for the past 
eight years representative of the Terminal 
Flour Mills in the Orient, is no longer connect- 
ed with that concern. Karsish has been a 
resident of Portland for the past seven months, 
but prior to that spent 16 years in the grain 
and flour business in the Orient. Severance of 
his connection with the Terminal Co. comes as 
a result of war conditions which have disrupted 
trade in the Orient.—F. K. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Loysville, Pa.—C. W. Little is new manager 
of Waggoner’s flour mill. He will grind chop 
feed Tuesday and Friday of each week. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Gary, S. D.—The annual grain show was held 
here Sept. 2. 

Java, S. D.—The Java Equity Exchange has 
leased the Bagley elevator here for storage 
purposes. 

Watertown, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n 
of South Dakota will hold its convention here 
at the Lincoln Hotel, Dec. 10, 11 and 12. 

Milbank, S. D.—The Osborne-McMillan Elvtr, 
Co. is building an elevator alongside its nres- 


ent house. Joe Erne is manager of the local 
plant. 
Hetland, S. D.—The Hetland Co-operative 


Ass’n has been organized and has purchased the 
Farmers Union Grain & Brokerage Co. here. It 
will deal in grain, coal, feed, flour and petro- 
leum products. M. J. Nelson is manager. 


The following South Dakota grain firms re- 
ported damage incurred at their elevators, the 
result of recent high winds: F. C. and H. C. 
Wyman, Clarkj Midland Co-op. Marketing 
Ass’n, Midland; Pacific Grain Co., Strandburg; 
N. W. Smith, Thomas. 

Vermillion, S. D.—The J. C. Mullaney Grain 
Co. has been incorporated; capital stock au- 
thorized, $50,000; incorporators, J. C. Mullaney 
and Alice Mullaney of Sioux City, Ia., and R. 
Sutcliff, Vermillion. The company will operate 
grain elevators here, at Gayville and Cen- 
terville. Mr. Mullaney recently severed his con- 
nection with the James J. Mullaney & Son Co. 
at Sioux City. 

Centerville, S. D.—The J. J. Mullaney & Son 
grain elevator will be operated under the new 
name of the J, C. Mullaney Grain Co., the lat- 
ter company recently incorporated following 
the withdrawal of J. C. Mullaney from the 
former company and the organization of the 
new firm. In addition to the local elevator, 
the houses at Vermillion and Gayville owned 
by J. J. Mullaney & Son have been transferred 
to the J. C. Mullaney Grain Co. William Dis- 
brow will remain as manager of the local ele- 
vator, 


~ SOUTHEAST 


Oak Hill, W. Va.—Altman’s Cash Feed Store 
opened for business in the old Duncan Feed 
Mill recently. The firm will mill its own feed 
and flour and retail same, carrying, also, a com- 
plete line of feed and dairy products. The 
pbuilding has been remodeled for the new busi- 
ness. William Tacket is manager. 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 


filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 


good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————-R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 

Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 
A is for Loss of Weight in~ Transit 
Claims. 


B—Loss in Market. Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 

D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 


form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 lbs. Price of each book $2.00, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form BE. 
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Fair Bluff, N. C.—A movement is being 
launched to locate a flour mill here to be ready 
for next year’s wheat crop. 

Chester, W. Va.—A spark from a passing 
train is believed to have caused the fire which 
on Aug. 24 damaged the Faulk Bros. Co. plant. 

Hendersonville, N. C.—Bert A. Boyd, well re- 
membered Indianapolis commission merchant, 
who never forgets his many friends in the 
trade that he left 13 years ago, is remembered 
in turn by them. Hendersonville was a mecca 
for Frank K. Coe, of the Chrisman Grain Co., 
Chrisman, Ill, on his August vacation tour of 
the Southeastern states, which included a day 
with Bert Boyd for him and his family. 


Decatur, Ala. Building contracts for the 
modern mill of concrete and steel to be erect- 
ed here by the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, have been awarded to the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Const. Co. The new mill, which will be 
located on the banks of the Tennessee River, 
will have complete facilities for receiving grain 
and shipping by water transportation as well as 
by rail. In addition to its flour and corn meal 
milling facilities, a mixed feed manufacturing 
unit also will be included. Construction work 
will start immediately and is expected to be 
completed and the plant to be in operation by 
Mar. 1, 1941. The new mill will be of the most 
modern type. Provision is made for air con- 
ditioning, and the plant also will have concrete 
flour storage bins to permit flour packing only 
during the daytime shift. Wheat cleaning fa- 
cilities will be complete in every detail. A sep- 
arate building will house the office and labora- 
tory of the plant. Power for the new mill will 
be furnished by the T.V.A. The channel of the 
river will be deepened alongside the mill prop- 
erty and a special wharf will be built for mill 
use. A marine leg will be installed for unload- 
ing grain from barges. Construction of the 
plant will give the Omaha company its first mill 
outside Nebraska. 


TENNESSEE 


Winchester, Tenn.—The flour and corn mill of 
the Winchester Milling Co. was destroyed by 
fire recently. The warehouse and feed mill were 
not damaged. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky., have acquired the business of 
the Snell Milling Co., and it is understood will 
install necessary machinery in connection with 
the blending plant to make all grades of poul- 
try, dairy and horse feeds. 


TEXAS 


Spearman, Tex.—The W. B. Johnson Elvtr. 
Co. is building a 22,000-bu. grain elevator here. 
Charles Tucker is manager. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Fire in an elevator leg, 
put out by sprinklers, caused some damage in 
the Bewley Mills on Aug. 9. 


Dallas, Tex.—P. L. Kennedy Co. has leased 
W. J. Lawther Mills’ warehouse and will oper- 
ate a feed business. He formerly was located 
at Jefferson, Tex, ¢ 

Perryton, Tex.—The Perryton Equity Ex- 
change is erecting a 250,000-bu. grain elevator 
here to cost approximately $50,000. The struc- 
ture will be of steel and concrete with six large 
eircular bins, each about 150 ft. high. The 
exchange has six elevators in this vicinity 
with a total storage of 160,000 bus. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Action has been delayed 
on an ordinance introduced by Mayor Maury 
Maverick regulating and licensing hay and grain 
dealers here. The ordinance would provide a 
$50 license fee for wholesale and retail dealers 
and sets up a $100 fine for violation on convic- 
tion. It defines a wholesaler as one who sells 
hay and grain in lots of 7,000 Ibs. or more. The 


ordinance sets out that inferior quality of hay 
and grain are being sold here; that some of it 
is unfit for use; that unsanitary conditions pre- 
vail and that storage of grain is causing fire 
hazards. 


CHICAGO, GFIELD 


STRATTON GRAIN CO. 
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MILL FEEDS — —_ FEED PRODUCTS — "BY-PRODUCTS 


Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Lewis Winter, owner of 
Interstate By-products Co., suffered severe in- 
juries to his right hand recently when it was 
caught in a small conveyor while he was super- 
vising operation of machinery in the company’s 
plant. Infection followed the injury but his 
condition now is considered favorable. 

Marshall, Tex.—Just before the fire that bad- 
ly damaged the plant of the Marshall Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. Aug. 16 (reported in the last issue of 
the Journals), a nail in feed being ground by a 
grinding mill owned by the elevator company 


and located in the old hotel building caused a»: 


small fire which was quickly extinguished with 
about $200 damage resulting. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake, Utah.—The 318,000-bu. capacity 
grain storage elevator built by the Latter Day 
Saints Church Welfare Program, now complet- 
ed, was dedicated in special exercises held at 
the Welfare Site in which members of the Re- 
lief Society, Welfare Com’ite and Church lead- 
ers took an active part Aug. 27. Emphasizing 
the fact that the wheat to be stored in the new 
bins by the Relief Society would never be used 
for trading or exert any influence on the wheat 
price in the world market, Pres. J. Reuben 
Clark, Jr., in his remarks following his break- 
ing the seal on the first car of wheat loaded 
into the new concrete structure, praised the 
various organizations and individuals who con- 
tributed to the building of the elevator, which 
stands, a striking monument to the Church’s 
adherence to principles of thrift and foresight 
in storing grain against a possible time of 
need and scarcity. 


WISCONSIN 


Rosholt, Wis.—Lightning struck and slightly 
damaged the warehouse of M. S. Colrud in 
August. 

Fair Water, Wis.—Kuehn & Damerau, grain 
flour and feed dealers, have sold their business 
here to J. W. Laper.—H.C.B. 

LaCrosse, Wis.—The federal court has ap- 
proved the recent sale of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. properties here to Cargill, Inc. 

Superior, Wis.—The Omaha railroad is re- 
ported to have under consideration construction 
here of a 7,000,000-bu. elevator.—F. G. C. 

Eleva, Wis.—Prie Olson of Blair, owner of 
the Olson Feed Stores in Eleva, Blair, White- 
hall and Taylor, has purchased the local Equity 
Elevator. 

Jefferson, Wis.—William Frank, 69, operator 
of the Jefferson Flour & Feed Mill for many 
years until his retirement ten months ago, 
died Sept. 4.—H.C.B. 

Marathon City (Marathon p. o.), Wis.—Light- 
ning coming in on power wires did some dam- 
age in the plant of the Co-operative Farmers 
Produce Co. recently. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for 
the month of September, 1940, has been deter- 
mined by the Finance Com’ite of the Milwau- 
kee Grain & Stock Exchange at 5%, 

Burke (Madison p.o.), Wis.—The Madison 
Feed Supply Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion here with R. M. and R. V. Comstock and 
J. D. Heywood as incorporators.—H.C.B. 

Appleton, Wis.—Ferdinand A. Plank, 81, for- 
mer flour mill operator, died here Aug. 25. Mr. 
Plank at one time was in charge of the Wam- 
bold Flour Mill and later was associated with 
the Marshall & Hammel grain elevator.—H.C.B. 

Superior, Wis.—Great Northern Railway of- 
ficials are studying blueprints of a 5,000,000-bu. 
grain elevator to bé built near Elevator S. If 
approved and constructed F. A. Kelsey, super- 
intendent of the road, declared, the new eleva- 
tor will be a huge concrete bin. raising stor- 
age capacity here to 13,000,000 bus. Final de- 
termination on construction of the elevator 
rests with the president’s office in St. Paul, Mr. 
Kelsey stated. 
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Milwaukee, Wis.—Net earnings of the Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., for the year 
ended July 31 amounted to $913,014, com- 
pared with $838,289 for the preceding year. 
The year’s profit is equal to $1.77 per share 
of common against $1.59 in 1939. 

Superior, Wis.—The Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Ass’n, St. Paul, has announced plans 
for the erection of a _ 5,000,000-bus. elevator 
here. The Ass’n contemplates erecting several 
other large elevators as well as subterminals 
in several interior points.—H.C.B. 

Avoca, Wis.—The old Barnhardt Bros. grain 
elevator is being remodeled into a feed mill. 
Fount Derrickson, owner, has purchased the 
grinding equipment at Balmoral and will move 
it here, to be installed. He will do grinding 
and crushing and also, possibly, feed mixing. 

Merrill, Wis.—Herman A. Stuemke, owner of 
the Merrill Elvtr. Co. and the Merrill Flour 
& Feed Store for 18 years, has sold his busi- 
nesses to the Consumers’ Co-op, Exchange. It 
was announced that Arthur Boettscher will re- 
main with the Merrill Flour & Feed store.— 
1S IRORSS 

Green Bay, Wis.—Harvey Barthels, local feed 
dealer, was fined $1 and $5.53 in costs in mu- 
nicipal court Aug. 24 on a charge of violating 
the commercial feed law. Clayton Lurvey, 
state inspector, was the complainant. MBar- 
thels testified that a batch of feed had been 
made up for a customer and that employes in 
tagging it had used tags for a different grade 
of feed, which did not conform to the contents 
of the bags.—H.C.B. 


WYOMING 


Gillette, Wyo.—The Gillette Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Ass’n has purchased the E. S. Butler 
mill property. G. G. Clark, manager, stated a 
co-operative oil and gas station would be ready 
for operation there early in September under 
the management of Ray Reed. The mill op- 
erated by L. A. Wilkerson on the property 
will continue in operation and will do custom 
feed grinding and flour milling. 


Indolence Premium 


The poorer you are the more you git! 

A sum of $50,000,000 has been set aside to 
aid tenant farmers in the purchase of land. 
None of it will go to the man who day in and 
day out over long hard years has worked and 
slaved, scrimped and saved, until at last he 
is over the hill in gaining a foothold as a farm 
owner. No. All of it will go to those who, 
for one reason or another, have failed to make 
the grade in the farming business, and some 
of whom, if they had a farm given to them, 
would in the course of time lose it! 

Well, that’s the way with lots of things 
these days. The great experiment of creating 
success by the hand-out method is under way. 
Of course, it won’t work. It can’t work. But 
it has a tremendous appeal to those who are 
as soft in their hearts as they are in their 
heads. Maybe it is a manifestation of humani- 
tarian motives. Maybe it will prove to have 
just the opposite effect. For doing too much 
for people not infrequently in the end becomes 
the greater cruelty—The Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies. 


Burocratic regimentation for individual 
and group initiative has revealed a succes- 
sion of failures which have lowered the 
standard of living, increased the power of 
the federal government, impelling it along 
the way which leads to totalitarianism, and 
left us with an unbalanced budget without 
substantially reducing the number of unem- 
ployed—Samuel Seabury, former associate 
justice of the Court of Appeals of New York. 


Official Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


TagHeppenstall Moisture Meters 


and a complete line of grain and seed test- 
ing equipment. Every item guaranteed up 
to government specifications. 


HARRY B. OLSONGiIGACo%" Per 
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ARSON IN TIMES OF WAR explains the 
methods and materials used by arsonists in 
time of peace as well as war, going into the 
motive for arson, describing chemical devices 
and explosives used and making valuable sug- 
gestions for watchmen before and after a fire. 
Before our entry into the first world war the 
agents of a foreign nation used a hollow tube 
of lead divided into two compartments by a 
disc of copper to separate for a calculated pe- 
riod of time the two acids that created a flame 
when the disc was eaten thru. The heat melted 
the lead and there remained no evidence. These 
were shaped like a cigar and several could easily 
be placed in grain elevators, ship cargoes, ware- 
houses and manufacturing plants. BY, Dr 
Richard C. Steinmetz, chief special investigator, 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Buro. A 15 page 
pamphlet reprinted from the July quarterly of 
the National Fire Protective <Ass’n, Boston, 
Mass.; price 15 cents. 


An Automatic Manlift Lock 


An automatic manlift lock that assures a man- 
lift being found in place instead of half way up 
its guides when it is wanted, is illustrated in the 
sketch prepared by H. M. Anderson, Missouri 
fieldman for the Grain Dealers Fire Insurance 
Co., and presented herewith. 

The lock consists of a 1x4 inch board, 5 ft. 
long, trimmed to a long wedge at one end. The 
wedged end is nailed securely to the adjacent 
bin wall in such manner that the free end of the 
board springs over the edge of the manlift floor, 
‘as is shown in the sketch. 

In operation this manlift stop is sprung with 
the foot over the edge of the manlift floor, so as 
to permit the floor to pass. When the manlift 
is brought down the floor pushes its own way 
past the stop to let the stop spring back auto- 
matically over its edge, catch, and prevent move- 
ment upward. 
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Automatic Manlift Lock 


Driveway Observations 
BY TRAVELER 

ANDREW KERR, who runs the Kerr Grain 
Co. at St. Anne, IIl., observes that those farm- 
ers who plant soybeans in hills, rather than by 
broadcasting or drilling thick, are rewarded 
with heavier yields. Proper distance, he says, 
for planting is in hills about 15 inches apart 
each way, so they can be cultivated in a man- 
ner similar to corn. He tells of one stalk of 
soybeans, pulled out of a hill where it had three 
or four brothers of similar size, which carried 
276 pods. The field from which this stalk was 
pulled produced 43 bus. per acre compared with 
a normal 18 to 25 bus. when beans are broad- 
cast or drilled thick. 

* * * * OX 

HARRY D. WHITE, operator of the White 
Elevator, at Carlisle, Ind., installed a small 
corn sheller for use on the small lots of ear 
corn farmers brought in to be ground and 
mixed with other ingredients for feeds. This 
corn sheller was installed in the basement of 
the elevator near the hammer mill. In this 
position it created a problem on how to handle 
cobs. 

The problem was settled by installation of 
a blower, and wind trunking that led to the 
large cob bin on the opposite side of the ele- 
vator which served the elevator’s regular corn 
sheller. The blower was set up on a frame 
in such a manner that the cobs from the small 
sheller drained directly into it. It was driven 
by a belt from the same driveshaft used to 
operate the sheller. 

Harry White says the blower uses less than 
10 h.p., and handles the cobs from the corn 
sheller efficiently. It has never clogged in 
nearly a year of operation. 

Mr. White doesn’t worry very much about 
the extra power required for operation of the 
blower. His power is supplied by two six- 
cylinder gasoline automobile motors in the en- 
gine room adjoining his elevator. These mo- 
tors are cooled with water from a well. They 
are fitted with electric starters, have gear 
shifts to handle varying loads, and are ad- 
mirably suited, says Mr. White, to the inter- 
mittent operating requirements of a grain ele- 
vator and grinding and mixing plant. 


Export clearances of corn from Argentina 
the first week of September, amounting to 594,- 
000 bus., included 358,000 for Canada. The 
ocean rate from Argentina to St. Lawrence on 
corn is quoted at $7 a ton nominally. This 
compares with a nominal ocean rate quotation 
of $12 a ton on corn from South Africa to the 
St. Lawrence. 


Hand Fire Extinguishers 


A small fire can easily be put out if the proper 
means are at hand, but if it is allowed to spread, 
it may destroy life and valuable property. 
Therefore, every building where a serious fire 
can happen should be protected with some means 
of extinguishing small fires quickly. 

Hand fire extinguishers are designed especial- 
ly for this purpose. With an extinguisher of the 
right kind, a fire can be fought effectively from 
a safe distance, but if a less suitable weapon is 
used, it may not only fail to put out the fire but 
may bring the user dangerously close to the 
flames. Many lives and immense property 
values are saved every year by the prompt use 
of hand extinguishers. 

Extinguishers can be hung on hangers, sup- 
ported by brackets, or set on shelves, but the 
top of the extinguisher should never be more 
than five feet from the floor. The space around 
them should always be kept clear of boxes, 
barrels, or anything which might make the ex- 
tinguishers difficult to reach when needed. 

All approved hand fire extinguishers are easy 
to operate and carry labels with directions for 
operating. It is well, however, for everyone to 
know, in advance, how to handle and operate 
extinguishers so that no time will be lost when 
prompt action is needed. 
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Supply Trade 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Robert J. Keehn, long 
associated with the building of grain elevators, 
died Sept. 6 after a long illness. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Walter C. Marmon, for- 
mer president of Nordyke & Marmon Co. and 
vice-pres. and director of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., died Aug. 29 after a three months’ 
illness. 

Quincy, Ill—A new 16-page catalog, de- 
scribing the complete line of Brower’s New 
Improved 1941 Feed Mixers, with from 250 to 
4,000 Ibs. capacity, is announced this month by 
the Brower Mfg. Co. An interesting feature 
is the new Brower “Mix-Rite” Whirlwind, with 
a capacity of 250 lbs. constructed of heavy 
steel with all seams welded—it whirls the in- 
gredients in a mixing chamber, instead of stir- 
ring or tumbling the mix. Another feature of 
the new catalog is the “Little Giant’ Whirl- 
wind Feed and Seed Mixer, with a 700 lb. ca- 
pacity. New improvements for the 1941 model 
include: A removable extension hopper for 
making loading easier and faster, a greater 
horsepower motor, a glass observation window 
to permit inspection of mixed feed, and a larger 
sacking spout. The 1,000—2,000—3,000 and 
4,000 capacities have 12 in. augers, special doors, 
etc. The catalog also includes new develop- 
ments in the Brower Feed Grinder Line. A 
copy will be sent Journal readers on request. 


New Mechanical Bean -Picker 


Tested 


Myron H. Churchill, Duffield, Mich., elevator 
operator, who follows the bean business as a 
side line to engineering, has devised a unique 
bean picker which he believes can be used effi- 
ciently by elevators for cleaning up the familiar 
Michigan pea beans ready for marketing. 

One unit has been tested in the agricultural] 
engineering department of Michigan State Col- 
lege. “This picker has several-unique features,” 
says Prof. H. H. Musselman, head of the de- 
partment. “Flat and irregular beans are held 
on vibrating inclined surfaces. Another feature 
is the rough cloth used by the machine to sep- 
arate or remoye particles that are not smooth, 
like small stones, wet, wrinkled and rough sur- 
faced beans. 

“The biggest feature is that there is no pos- 
sibility of cracking or injuring the beans as they 
pass thru the machine. The machine can be 
used in local elevators, or even on individual 
farms, because it is small and portable.” 


Weevil Infest High Percent 


California Grain 


During their inspections of 5,397 lots of 
grain and rice, involving 274,394 tons of these 
commodities stored in 472 public grain ware- 
houses in California during the spring months, 
inspectors for the Buro of Field Crops, Califor- 
nia Department of Agriculture, found 531 lots 
of grain, involving 25,977.3 tons, to be so in- 
fested with grain weevil that they were declared 
a public nuisance. 

The inspections, required annually under the 
Grain Warehouse Inspection Act, began Mar. 
12 and ended June 8. A total of 589 lots of 
grain, involving 32,422 tons, were found to show 
a trace of weevil infestation. This amounted to 
more than 10% of the grain stored in public 
grain warehouses. 

L. M. Jeffers, chief of the Buro of Field 
Crops, Sacramento, urges California warehouse- 
men to keep up a vigorous fight against the 
grain weevil. He does not expect complete 
eradication, but feels that control is possible, 
and weevil infestation in public grain ware- 
houses can be reduced. 
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Montgomery, Ala—-The Alabama_ Seed 
Dealers Ass’n met here Sept. 10. 

Chicago, Ill—The Ostberg Seed Co. is 
building a storage addition costing $10,000. 

Tulelake, Cal—The Merrill Mills has in- 
stalled a seed cleaning machine that doubles 
its capacity. 

Shreveport, La—The Lane Wilson Seed 
Co. has purchased a machine to clean seed 
oats and to grade corn. 

Rock Rapids, Ia—L. G. Peters’ seed and 
coal business has been purchased by the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Exchange. 

Grangeville, Idaho.The Idaho Lewis 
County Seed Growers Ass’n has been incorpo- 
rated to handle seeds, grain and produce. 

Gridley, Cal—A 3-story seed cleaning 
plant has been built by Victor Hoag, with 
special machinery for cleaning ladino clover. 

Rice, Wash.—E. W. Keck of Rice, who 
has been specializing in growing Mountain 
brome grass, reports a yield of four tons of 
seed from 19 acres. 

Grand Ledge, Mich—The Michigan State 
Seed Co., owner Walt Abrams, is rearrang- 
ing his seed machinery so as to modernize 
his flow and will install a Sutton, Steele & 
Steele Specific Gravity Seed Separator. 

Dickinson, N. D.—The Slope Seed Ass’n, 
a group of elevator men from the Slope coun- 
try who work co-operatively in handling seeds 
of all kinds, held an all day meeting recently, 
featured by a banquet and entertainment at noon. 

State College, Miss—-The Mississippi 
Seedsmen’s Ass’n held a meeting recently 
to consider enforcement of the Federal Seed 
Act. Noble H. Pace-of Cleveland is pres., 
and Herbert Eustis, also of Cleveland, sec’y- 
treas. 

Production of hairy vetch seed this year 
is reported by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture as the largest on record, at 20,000,- 
000 Ibs. 
Most of the seed is produced ‘in Oregon; 
the Michigan crop is 500,000 Ibs. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The [Federal Trade 
Commission has obtained an agreement from a 
distributor of a nitrogen-fixing bacteria for the 
inoculation of seeds to cease representing that 
its product is tested and recommended by expe- 
rimental stations and that certain competing 
products are inferior. 

The reason that flax didn’t do so well after 
the first few years was that the disease, flax 
wilt, became a serious problem. With the 
establishment of varieties resistant to this 
disease, flax can be grown on land long 
since broken out of grass——Nebraska Agri- 
cultural College. 

Washington, D. C.—Production of alsike 
clover seed this year is expected to be about 
38 per cent larger than last year, and about 
2 per cent larger than the 10-year (1929-38) 
average. It is estimated that 25,968,000 
pounds of thresher-run seed were produced 
this year, compared with 18,858,000 last year 
and 21,309,000 pounds the 10-year average. 
—U.S.D.A. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Attention of seedsmen 
is called to the fact that seed offered for sale 
in Arkansas as Abruzzi rye must have pre- 
viously been approved, as to source, by the 
Board. Seedsmen having Abruzzi rye which 
they wish to sell as such in Arkansas should 
write to the Plant Board Seed Laboratory, 
Fayetteville, giving full particulars as to ori- 
gin, distance of planting from other ryes, 
etc.—Arkansas State Plant Board. 
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Dishman, 


ing built to the seed handling plant of B. J. 


Jacklin, of steel and concrete, to be used as 
a retail store and storeroom. 


Audubon, Ia.—The Carlson Hybrid Corn 
Co. has bought land on which to erect a seed 
corn processing plant to store 50,000 bus. in a 
fireproof building having office quarters, to be 
ready for use before winter. Elmer Carlson, 
who heads the company, was former national 
corn husking champion. 

Astoria, Ore—A crop of lotus major has 
just been harvested at the state’s agricultural 
experiment station, probably for the first 
time in the United States. The lotus ma- 
jor is a recent legume imported from France 
from which country all seed has previously 
come. Lotus is being recommended as a 
hay and pasture crop on Oregon Coast dis- 
trict dairies. —F.K.H. 

Portland, Ore.—Growing more and more 
alert to their opportunities, farmers of the Wil- 
lamette valley have added another paying farm 
product to their diversified list. The product is 
sugar-beet seed. The theory is that while this 
area is not especially suited to the production 
of sugar beets for refineries, the beets produce 
a higher quality of seed, due to better oppor- 
tunities for them to mature.—F.K.H. 

Washington, D. C.—Stocks of seeds held 
by seedsmen on June 30 are now reported 
by the U.S.D.A. to have been larger than 
last year by the following percentages: 
alfalfa, 253%; red clover, 170%; sweetclover, 
128%; crimson clover, 117%; alsike clover, 
111%; meadow fescue, 56%; orchard grass, 
48%; Sudan grass, 36%; and redtop, 18%; 
and less than last year by the following per- 
centages: Kentucky bluegrass, 49%; lespe- 
deza, 39%; hairy vetch, 24%; millet, 24%; 
sorgo or “cane,” 20%; timothy, 19%, and 
white clover, 6%. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Portable cleaners oper- 
ating in Posey County have cleaned this season 
nearly 9,000 bus. of seed wheat and treated over 
3,500 bushels. The portable seed wheat cleaner, 
financed by Igleheart Bros., of Evansville and 
operated in the north end of the county by AI- 
vin Kleinschmidt has cleaned 2,754 bus. of seed 
wheat and treated 1,139 bus. The portable 
cleaner financed by the Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. 
of Mt. Vernon, and the Home Mill & Grain Co., 
of Mt. Vernon, and operated by Francis Curtis, 
has cleaned 5,736 bus. of seed wheat and treat- 
ed 2,416 bus.—W.B.C. 


Seed Movement in August 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the vari- 
ous markets during August, compared with 
August, 1939, in bus, except where otherwise 
indicated, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
FLAXSEED 
Chicago 331,000 170,000 141,000 149,000 
Duluth 1,566,077 800,648 244,025 143,886 
Ft. William 108,876 10,569 211,824 47,508 
Milwaukee 102,960: - 172, BGO eae cues 
Minneapolis 7,306,000 8,100,400 1,180,200 389,200 
Superior 1,250.918 769,053 280,500 414,000 


KAFIR AND MILO 


Kansas City 35,000 68,600 28,800 57,600 


New Orleans 2.600 (e. sec cM aalne ote eeole ore 
St. Louis 9,800 19,600 5,660 2,800 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth 103,600 18,200 100,800 60,200 
CLOVER 


Chicago, lbs. 16,000 114,000 98,000 40,000 


Milwaukee, lbs. 52,255: 220,815 ....55 «ness 
TIMOTHY 

Chicago, Ibs. 988,000 3,898,000 562,000 953,000 

Milwaukee, 

Ibs. 1,302,302 1,152,690 85. 795.0 "mee 
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Experiments indicate that flax is a profit- 
able crop for fall seeding in a large part of - 
South Texas, particularly, if proper precau- 
tions are taken by the growers to follow 
the best procedure in growing and handling 
the crop. Furthermore, the decline-in cot- 
ton prices resulting from the partial loss of 
the world market for American cotton and 
the absence of restrictions in the agricultural 
adjustment program upon the production of 
flaxseed, which is a non-competitive crop, 
offer some encouragement for flax production 
2 Texas.—A. D. Jackson, Texas Agr. Exp. 

ta. 


Portland, Ore.—Oregon seed growers are 
expected to be called on to supply an increased 
domestic demand for field and vegetable seeds 
for the next few years, as a result of the Euro- 
pean war, which has cut off many of the nor- 
mal sources of supply. Seeds chiefly affected 
include crimson clover, white clover, rye grass, 
orchard grass and hairy vetch. Oregon is also 
expected to become a major production center 
for sugar beet seed, according to the best infor- 
mation gathered by Oregon State College. Un- 
der the federal seed act there will be permitted 
the sale of this year’s crop of Kentucky blue- 
grass and various kinds of bent grass without 
the requirement that they meet the regular ger- 
mination standards under the new federal seed 
law.—F.K.H. 


Results on Michels' Grass Tests 


Advertised claims that Michels’ grass, now 
being sold throughout the country, is a cross 
between Mosida wheat and Giant wild rye grass, 
and that the so-called cross is a true perennial, 
are not supported by two years of tests at sev- 
eral Experiment Stations, officials of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Plant Industry report. 


On the basis of the studies, neither the seeds 
of Michels’ grass nor the plants when growing 
in the field can be distinguished from rye. 


Chromosome counts of the pollen mother cells 
of the two supposed parents and the supposed 
hybrid show that it cannot be of the claimed 
parentage, say the officials. Mosida wheat has 
21 such hereditary bodies or chromosomes and 
Giant wild rye has 14 chromosomes. On the 
other hand, common rye, and wild perennial rye 
from Asia, like Michels’ grass, have seven 
chromosomes. 


These facts, together with the fact that Mi- 
chels’ Grass has no resemblance to either of the 
supposed parents, wheat or Giant wild ryegrass 
make it necessary for the Bureau to consider 
Michels’ grass as a variety of rye. 

Tests on the longevity of Michels’ grass 
showed that under favorable conditions prob- 
ably 20 per cent or less of the plants may per- 
sist for more than one year. Even these plants 
in the field are practically all gone by the end 
of the second year. Normally most of the 
plants die after seed is formed, showing a winter 
annual habit of growth. A few common rye va- 
rieties have a certain amount of weekly peren- 
nial habits. A few Rosen rye plants will some- 
times survive until the third year under favor- 
able conditions. Other grasses, such as Italian 
ryegrass generally recognized as annual, volun- 
teer year after year from shattered seed. Simi- 
lar results have been reported with Michels’ 
grass. Like any rye, it shatters freely. The 
impression that Michels’ grass is a perennial 
may be due in part to volunteer plants from 
shattered seed. 

Tests in the humid central and eastern United 
States, showed Michels’ grass inferior in forage 
or pasture value to adapted varieties of winter 
wheat or rye. In these regions its growth habit 
is similar to the winter grains but, it is more 
subject to serious injury by leaf and stem rusts 
which attack the plants when they are about 10;= 
to 12 inches high or less. 

Under dryland conditions east of the Rocky 
Mountains it also has performed much like win- 
ter grains, and in much of the area it is less 
drought resistant in beoaieer seedings than 
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many of the perennial grasses, such as crested 
wheatgrass, and bromegrass. 

In the Pacific Northwest the grass has made 
satisfactory growth, but here also its general 
behavior is similar to winter rye. Under favor- 
able conditions it may be leafier and the stems 
somewhat coarser than common varieties of rye, 
but its general development and vegetative char- 
acters are similar to Rosen or Dakold rye. 

On the basis of available information, the 
Bureau concludes that Michels’ grass should be 
classified as a variety of winter rye. In the 
humid East it has not proved equal to other win- 
ter grains as a forage or pasture plant. Under 
dryland conditions in the western United States 
it may or may not be equal or superior to other 
varieties of winter rye in palatability and in 
forage production and drought resistance. It 
has shown no indication of being a persistent 
perennial such as crested wheatgrass or brome- 
grass. 


Soybean Experiments in 
Washington 


B. J. Jacklin, proprietor of the Jacklin Seed 
House at Dishman, Wash., became interested in 
soybeans while he was an experiment station 
superintendent for the University of Wisconsin. 

After removing to the Spokane Valley he 
tried to find a soybean variety adapted to its 
climate and soil without success until three 
years ago, when he obtained from Professor E. 
J. Delwiche of Wisconsin University a seed 
that has since been tried in small plots in many 
different localities under the supervision of 
county agents, with and without irrigation. 

Two plantings in the Spokane Valley total 
150 acres. 

Results have been good, bad and indifferent, 
depending on where the crop has been tried. For 
the most part, the areas with warm, dry soil 
have produced the best results, Mr. Jacklin 
observes. The rich, moist soil of the Palouse 
country seems to be not so well suited to the 
Wisconsin strain with which he is chiefly work- 
ing, as are the drier locations of the Big Bend 
and the Spokane Valley. 


Winter Turf No Substitute 
for the Columbia Oat 


The Columbia oat must not be confounded 
with the Winter Turf variety because the two 
are not adapted to the same regions or growing 
conditions. Winter Turf is a later-maturing 
cold-resistant winter variety while Columbia 
is an early-maturing spring variety. Thus 
Columbia might not survive the winter if sown 
in the fall in the Winter Turf region, and Win- 
ter Turf would fail to head and make grain if 
sown in the late spring in the corn belt. 

Columbia can be distinguished from Winter 
Turf (called also Virginia Winter or Oregon 
Gray) by the brownish color of the hull, par- 
ticularly the inner hull of the grain. The light- 
colored veins on the hulls of both Columbia and 
Winter Turf give the grains a striped appear- 
ance. However, the stripes of Winter Turf are 
a distinct gray rather than brown or brownish- 
gray as in Columbia. Under certain growing 
conditions Columbia oats may not develop their 
characteristic color and are then difficult to 
identify. Colors ranging from nearly white 
to tan, brown, brownish red, brownish gray, 
sometimes have been encountered. 

Columbia was selected from a field of the 
Fulghum variety, a red oat, at the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 1920. It 
has brownish-gray rather than red hulls on the 
kernels and differs otherwise from Fulghum. 
However, it is rather similar to some strains of 
Burt, which also is classed as a red oat. The 
basic kernel color, the red-oat type of basal at- 
tachment on some of the-secondary kernels, the 
growth characteristics of the plants, and the 
adaptation to the spring-sown red oat area 
definitely class Columbia as belonging to the 

red oat group, which includes such varities as 


Fulghum, Kanota, Red Rustproof, Fulgrain, 
Nortex, and Burt. 

The Columbia variety of oats, first distributed 
to farmers in Missouri in 1930, has since be- 
come widely grown there as well as in Illinois, 
Indiana, and other states. It is early in matur- 
ity, yields well, is adapted to comparatively late 
spring seeding and the grain is highly satisfac- 
tory for making rolled oats.——U.S.D.A. 


Regulations Under South 
Carolina Seed Law 


Under the law of South Carolina effective 
May 28 regulations have been issued effective 
Sept. 1, providing that: 

List the following noxious weeds—wild onion 
or garlic, all dodders, corn cockle, cheat or 
chess, wild oats, Johnson-grass, nut-grass, wild 
mustard, black mustard and sand-bur. Nut- 
grass and sand-bur have been added to the list 
of noxious weeds specified in the seed law and 
Canada thistle omitted. 

Agricultural, vegetable, or flower seeds, or 
mixtures of each, will be considered unfit for 
seeding purposes and are prohibited from being 
sold, offered, or exposed for sale, when (a) 
Such seeds contain more than 5 per cent by 
weight of all seeds of weeds; (b) Such seeds 
contain 15 or more noxious weed seed either 
singly or collectively, in each ounce of seed. If 
there are less than 15 noxious weeds per ounce, 
the kind and number per ounce must be given. 
All agricultural, vegetable, or flower seeds shall 
bear a standard tag or label. 

A mixture means seed consisting of more 
than one kind or variety, each present in excess 
of 5 per cent of the whole. 

All agricultural seed shall have a standard 
germination of 75 per cent, except lespedezas, 
crotalarias, and iron peas which shall have a 
standard germination of 65 per cent. If below 
standard, shall be plainly marked “Below stand- 
ard germination” and true germination shall be 
shown. 

Hard seed must not be included in the germi- 
nation percentage except in asparagus. 


Corn Acreage Planted to 
Hybrids 


Corn Belt farmers are growing 25 million 
acres of hybrid corn this year, according to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. With total 
corn plantings in the 12 North Central States 
estimated at 49,544,000 acres, more than half is 
planted to hybrids. 

The spectacular increase in the acreage of 
hybrids throughout the Corn Belt has been one 
of the most significant agricultural developments 
of recent years. From a beginning in 1936, 
hybrid corn acreage had expanded by 1938 to 
12 million acres, and by 1939 to 21 million acres. 
The 25 million acres under cultivation in the 
Corn Belt this year reflects the continued shift 
to hybrid varieties that has been limited only 
by the supply of adapted seed. 

In 1938, the first year for which Corn Belt 
survey data are available, the heaviest concen- 
tration of hybrid corn acreage was found in 
northern Illinois and east central Iowa, and 
even there hybrids made up less than three- 
fourths of the total. Many sections of this area 
now have as much as 95 percent of the total 
corn acreage in hybrids. The concentration of 
acreage has spread out in all directions from 
this area until in 1940 hybrids constituted over 
80 percent of the total corn acreage in most 
of Iowa, the southern parts of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, the northern half of Illinois and In- 
diana, and the northwestern part of Ohio. 

Production of hybrid varieties is not limited 
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to the Corn Belt, the 1940 survey covered 22 
states having 69 percent of the nation’s corn 
acreage this year. About 25,696,000 acres, or 42 
percent of the total corn acreage included in 
the survey, was planted with hybrid seed. 

In a special yield survey made in 1939, crop 
correspondents reporting on both kinds indi- 
cated that hybrids outyielded other varieties that 
year by 10 to 30 percent, depending on the ‘sec- 
tion of the country reporting. In the eastern 
states, the increase averaged about 10 percent. 
In the western edge of the Corn Belt, where 
drought is a limiting factor, hybrids outyielded 
other varieties by as much as 20 to 30 percent. 
For the Corn Belt as a whole, the differential 
ranged between 10 and 20 percent. 

A number of factors, such as the increased 
use of fertilizers, the tendency to plant hybrids 
on the more fertile fields, and generally favor- 
able seasons the past few years, make the evalu- 
ation of the effect of hybrids on per-acre yield 
trends more difficult. But if hybrids have in- 
creased corn yields by no more than 10 percent, 
the net effect has been to increase corn produc- 
tion by many millions of bushels without in- 
creasing acreage. 


Meeting of Wisconsin Seed 
Dealers — 


Over 100 seedsmen attended a meeting of the 
Wisconsin Seed Dealers Ass’n at the Park 
Hotel, Madison, Wis., Aug. 27, and heard an 
address by Herbert Crieger of Forest Junction 
on “Buying Conditions—Can We Help to Im- 
prove Them”; by W. W. Oppel, Milwaukee, on 
“Why Buyers Usually Underestimate Shrink- 
age When Buying Seed on a Dockage Basis”; 
by D. K. Steenbergh, Milwaukee, on “Why Be- 
long. to an Association?”; by Professor A. H. 
Wright on “The Dependability of Hybrids. 

MR. CRIEGER said: It is a great mistake 
to buy seed in the dirt—it should always be on 
a cleaned basis—and quit worrying about your 
competitors’ prices—they don’t pay. your bills. 

MR. CRIEGER advised all wholesale seed 
dealers to co-operate closely with country buy- 
ers in helping to determine the clean seed value 
of seed. He brought out the fact that the 
wholesalers are equipped with the very best seed 
cleaning machinery and, naturally, can do a 
very much better job of cleaning the seed than 
can most of the country dealers, 

LAWRENCE TEWELES, of Milwaukee, 
described the situation in farm seeds, with ref- 
erence to stocks on hand, and answered many 
questions from those present. 

FRED KELLOGG, of Milwaukee, made a 
brief address. 

It was resolved that prizes be offered to high 
school students for meritorious theses on the 
evils of weed seeds. 


Northern Grown 
SEED CORN <«.d SEED OATS 
Assure Better Results 
White for catalog and prices on O 2 M 
depichalle' sanijosnaly’ oxsallant: sand 
The @) & M SEED Ca. Pi mented onto 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedesa, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 
Louis, Missouri 
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Marmin, a New Winter Wheat 


Marquis, the well known superior spring 
wheat, and Minturki, a hardy and high-yielding 
winter variety, have been crossed to produce 
a selection named Marmin. 

Dr. H. K. Hayes, chief of the agronomy divi- 
sion at University Farm, believes it combines 
the desirable qualities of each. It is winter- 
hardy, high-yielding, has a high bushel-weight 
and a better milling quality than Minturki. Be- 
cause it yields flour of better color and weighs 
more per bushel, Marmin will probably grade 
higher on the market than its predecessor. At 
the same time it retains the rust-resistance and 
the winter-hardiness of the Minturki. 

Marmin is a development of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station in co-operation 
with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. E. R. Ausemus, associate agrono- 
mist of the department who is in charge of 
wheat investigation work in Minnesota, has 
worked closely with the Southeast Experiment 
Station staff members at Waseca. The new 
wheat, like all varieties released by the station, 
has been grown and tested under a wide variety 
of conditions before being recommended to Min- 
nesota growers. 

About 1,000 bus. of seed have been made 
available at Waseca and University Farm for 
seeding this fall. 


Melilot Tainted Wheat Affects 
Bread 


Canadian grain dealers, millers, and bakers 
have had some difficulty with melilot (sweet 
clover) tainted wheat which carried sufficient 
odor to affect the flour and the bread baked 
from the flour. A sweet clover taint in wheat 
is considered by the inspection department to 
be of consequence in grading the grain. To 
check justification for considering a melilot 
odor as a grading factor, the Grain Research 
Laboratory of the Canadian Board of Grain 
Commissioners, made a series of studies. 

The results from the investigations appear 
to justify the Inspection Branch in establish- 
ing a rejection level of odor in melilot tainted 
wheat which is somewhat above the threshold 
level of detection for observers with a keen 
sense of smell. If all wheats having a medium 
or stronger odor are rejected there is little 
likelihood of complaints based on melilot odor. 
The few cars having a faint odor, which are 
allowed to enter the straight grades, will un- 


Rock Island Elevator, Chicago 


is equipped with a 1,500 per hour 
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doubtedly be diluted to such an extent during 
ordinary handling that the odor of melilot will 
not be present in any cargo leaving Canada. It 
appears also that there is some possibility of 
using more strongly tainted wheats for human 
consumption by mixing them off cautiously 
in the mill. 


Make Good Seed Wheat 
Available 


J. F. Moyer, sec’y of the Kansas Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Ass’n, in a timely bulletin calls 
attention to the fact that seed time is approach- 
ing. He says: Now is the time for you to see 
that good seed wheat is made available to your 
producers. It will mean a greater income next 
year for your community and more satisfac- 
tory business for you as a dealer. Thru the 
courtesy of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
“Ass'n, we are enclosing herewith a list of more 
than 407,000 bus of Grade “A” seed wheat, and 
we recommend that you use this list in advising 
your farmer customers where they may obtain 
good seed of their favorite variety. 

All the grade “A” seed listed on the attached 
pages has been inspected in the fields by the 
Wheat Improvement Ass’n, and in order to ob- 
tain this “A” rating, it is free from rye, stink- 
ing smut and mixture of other varieties. 


South Dakota Corn Palace 


Mitchell, S. D.—Stars of stage and screen 
will provide entertainment for Corn Palace vis- 
itors during the 1940 Fall Festival, Sept. 23 to 
28. The “Cavalcade of Hollywood Stars” will 
feature Johnnie Scat Davis and His Orchestra 
and Dixie Dunbar and her Rhythmaires. 

Davis’ Band was recently acclaimed the “band 
of the year’ in Hollywood. Dixie’ Dunbar 
formed the rhythmaire group with four boys 
after completion of her great success in Yokel 
Boy on Broadway. Prior to her stage appear- 
ances, Dixie was featured in countless pictures 
in Hollywood. The Singing Marines, with Lois 
Wollner, featuring operatic and musical comedy 
hits, Paul Remos and his Toy Boys. 

As an additional feature, Norma Ballard will 
present a program of music on her electric 

organ for three-quarters of an hour preceding 
each performance. 

Besides the show at the Corn Palace, there 
will be free street acts, featuring the Three 
Milos, in a thrilling aerial balancing perform- 
ance, 125 feet in the air, and lariat swinging 
number. 


Operated by 
Continental Grain Co. 
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Examiner Rice of the I.C.C., will hold a 
hearing Sept. 16 at the Hotel Phillips, Kan- 
sas City, on the complaint by the Kansas 
City Board of Trade v. Rock Island in No. 
28499. 


Grain and grain products were loaded 
into 44,310 cars during the week ending 
Aug. 24, against 43,789 cars loaded during 
the like week a year ago, as reported by the 
Ass’n of American Railroads. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—Felix Robinson and 
Marion Lewis are alleged to have stolen 50 
grain doors from the Burlington Railroad to 
build a hunting and fishing shack on the 
Missouri River. They are under arrest. 

Churchill, Man.—Not a single vessel has 
loaded wheat this year at the government 
elevator, which stands full to the tops of 
the bins. Since the present war started no 
convoys go as far north as Hudson Strait. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission has protested 
against continuation of grain switching charges 
beyond Oct. 12, the date set by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The carriers had asked 
for more time. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed the complaint by the Missouri 
Millers Ass’n against rates on grain and 
grain products from central Missouri to 
Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin as not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. 

The Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. Co., 
in Sup. No. 11 to Tariff No. 5-H, effective 
Sept. 16, cancels route via Auburn, Alton 
R. R., East St. Louis, Ill, and Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. in connection with rate on grain 
and grain products from Compro and Tay- 
lorville to Cairo, III. 

Abandonment of 23 miles of line between 
Dixon and Oxford Junction, Ia., is permit- 
ted the Milwaukee Road by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which denies per- 
mission to abandon 17 miles from Wyoming 
to Monticello, Ia. The objecting railroad 
brotherhoods claimed that the railroad had 
not made sufficient effort to retain traffic, a 
considerable portion of which was diverted 
fens following an increase in rates in 

Washington, D. C.—The conference com- 
mittee is charged with having eliminated 
from the Wheeler-Lea transportation bill the 
Miller-Wadsworth amendment which per- 
mitted a transportation system to charge 
any minimum rate which would be compen- 
satory. Also the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suggestion that the railroads be per- 
mitted to acquire water or motor lines is 
said to have been incorporated by the con- 
ference com’ite, a monopoly of transportation 
that is opposed by western shippers. 


An Efficient Business Builder 


By TRAVELER 

A Bulletin Board of generous proportions 
for the free use of farmers attracts grain grow- 
ers to many country elevator offices. Some 
buyers post their bids for grain near by and 
always watch for an opportunity to talk with 
visitors. Comfortable chairs emphasize the 
farmers’ welcome, but the FARMER’S BUL- 
LETIN with a heavy vertical stripe down 
the middle and one side headed Wanted, the 
other For Sale encourages shrewd traders to 
watch the Bulletin Board for bargains. This 
publicity promoter not only helps farmers to 
make sales, trades or purchases desired but 
wins good will—the most valuable asset of 
modern business. I have heard many country 
elevator operators commend the Farmers Bul- 
letin Board, but none have condemned it. 
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Title to Crops.—In absence of a written 
reservation in deed, growing crops pass with 
conveyance of realty—Sweet v. Watson's Nur- 
sery, et al. District Court of Appeal, Califor- 
mia. 92 Pac. (2d) 812. 

Surety on Warehouseman’s Bond was not 
liable for balance of sales price of goods stored 
with warehouseman, which warehouseman col- 
lected according to custom but failed to remit. 
—Rev. Stat. 1925, arts. 5569, 5612, 5661, 5664. 
Republic Underwriters v. Tillamook Bay Fish 
Co. Commission of Appeals of Texas, 126 
S. W. (2d) 641. 

Fertilizer Sale-—Written order containing 
agreement that seller of fertilizer should not 
be held responsible for “productiveness or qual- 
ity” of buyer’s crops barred buyer’s action for 
alleged breech of oral warranty of guaranty 


and quality of crop in absence of fraud.—Buck- 


ley uv. Shell Chenucal Co. District Court of 
Appeal, California, 89 Pac. (2d) 453. 

Warehousemen.—The lien of a warehouse- 
man may not be extended to cover charges in 
relation to goods which were not stored in the 
warehouse, but in regard to which warehouse- 
man performs services, especially if the serv- 
ices are performed under a separate contract 
or under a separable part of the same contract. 
—Mockford v. Iles, Supreme Court of Indiana, 
26 N. E. (2d) 42. 

A carrier of goods is not liable as a com- 
mon carrier unless he was under a legal obli- 
gation to accept the goods and carry them; and 
a carrier could not be held liable unless he had 
publicly offered to carry for all persons indif- 
ferently, or had, by manner of conducting busi- 
ness, held himself out as ready to carry for all. 
—Senters v. Ratliff's, Admr. Court of. Appeals 
of Kentucky, 128 S. W. (2d) 724. 

A Landlord was entitled to a lien on pro- 
ceeds of cotton held in hands of tenant’s mort- 
gagee and not credited to tenant’s account, 
where mortgagee, with knowledge that land on 
which cotton was grown belonged to landlord, 
assisted tenant in converting cotton by acting 
as tenant’s agent in placing it in a government 
loan, notwithstanding that landlord had author- 
ized tenant to sell cotton—Lee Gin Co. v. Ar- 
chillion, Supreme Court of Arkansas, 129 S. W. 
(2d) 952. 

Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thority under Interstate Commerce Act to re- 
move discrimination against interstate com- 
merce, and to that end may control intrastate 
rates so far as necessary to remove unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce result- 
ing from relation of interstate and intrastate 
rates which are reasonable in themselves.— 
Rockwell Lime Co. v. Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, appeal of C. & N.-W. Ry. Co. et al., 
Supreme Court of Illinois, 26 N. E. (2d) 99. 

Processing Tax.—Buyers of flour were not 
entitled to recover from miller processing taxes 
paid under unconstitutional Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, where amount of tax was in- 
cluded in composite price named in sales con- 
tract, contract provided for increase, decrease 
or abatement of tax, but not for law being nul- 
lified by courts, and there was no allegation 
that tax was not passed on by buyers.—WNoll 
Baking & Ice Cream Co. v. Sparks Milling Co., 
Appellate Court of Illinois, 26 N. E. (2d) 4235. 

Title to Crop.—Lessee of tillable land com- 
prising part of farm, bv whom corn was raised, 
picked and cribbed, was entitled thereto as 
against holder of judgment which had been ob- 
tained against lessor prior to execution of lease, 
notwithstanding that lessor was not in exclu- 
sive possession of the farm and that lease was 
not recorded, in absence of word or conduct on 
part of lessee misleading creditor or inducing 
him to act to his prejudice—Penrose Elevator 
Co. v. Wayne McCray and W. F. Holmes, Ap- 
pellate Court of Illinois, 25 N. E. (2d) 138. 
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yt Decisions 


Georgia Seedsmen Organize 


Meeting at the Dempsey Hotel, Macon, Ga., 
28 seedsmen formed the Georgia Seedsmen’s 
Ass'n Aug. 29. 

Officers elected are: Pres., R. E. L. Snelson, 
Savannah ; vice-pres., H. L. Cofer, Athens, and 
sec’y-treas., Frank C. Everett, Jr., Atlanta. 

A campaign for new members will be con- 
ducted with the prospects of a very large at- 
tendance at a 2-day meeting in December. 


Future Bookings Are Options 


Earl M. Page, St. Louis wholesale seedsman, 
speaking before the annual convention of the 
Indiana Wholesale Seed Dealers Ass’n, had a 
word for bookings of future orders for field 
seeds. He called such bookings “options.” He 
said: 

“The booking of future orders in the field 
seed industry has generally been unprofitable, 
particularly when these orders are booked a 


long time in advance of shipping data. The 
reason these bookings are unprofitable is 
the fact that in general and in_ spite 


of all contentions to the contrary, they are mere- 
ly options. You are granting to your customer, 
or possibly to your competitor’s customer, the 
option of purchasing from you a certain quan- 
tity of seeds at a fixed price at a later date. 

“You make no charge for this option and you 
have automatically given away any chance for 
market advance on those quantities, for if the 
market advances, the customer is sure to take 
out the goods whether he needs it or not. If the 
market declines, he will find a thousand and one 
reasons why he doesn’t need the seed, or you 
may quickly see that he will be unable to sell it 
and meet local competition unless you reduce 
the price to current market levels at shipping 
date. 

“Future bookings are options. If you will 
examine your records and your experience over 
a period of years you will find that by and 
large they are nothing more than options. An 
occasional bona fide future contract is booked 
and delivered at contract price on the face of 
declining markets, but this is the exception rath- 
er than the rule. It would seem logical to elimi- 
nate future bookings or defer quoting future 
prices until a reasonably short time before de- 
livery date. Exceptions to such a rule could be 
made to dealers who definitely want to place 
future orders and assume the market risk. In 
these instances, a deposit should be required. 
Let us remember that the fortunes in the field 
seed industry were made before the days of 
future bookings.” 
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Balkanizing Our Nation 


Adapted from Adequate Profits, Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co., in “The Detroiter.” 

What has happened to this once free country ? 
The abolition of tariffs within our borders was 
guaranteed by the constitution, yet free trade in 
the United States is being seriously threatened. 

At least a dozen states are carrying on a beer 
war; some of the dairy states keep out each 
other’s milk and oleomargarine. In North Car- 
olina and Georgia no eggs are legally fresh if 
laid outside the state. In sunny California there 
is a. ban on the citrus fruits of rival Florida. 
And there is actually one state so benighted that 
it rejects all textbooks in its schools unless writ- 
ten by its own citizens. 


We have lost most of our foreign trade by 
now. Are we going to sit back and allow bar- 
riers to be erected between the states that will 
strangle our domestic commerce as well? 


If the movement were permitted to spread un- 
checked, it could easily dismember the country. 
And it ts spreading. Lately the cities have taken 
it up. Now Reno seeks to exclude all but local 
bakers by holding up and inspecting out-of- 
town bread. Santa Barbara says curtly to Los 
Angeles, “Tell your laundries to keep out. If 
they try to do business here they will have to 
pay for inspection.” 

The dictators could make great capital out of 
all this. We announce to the world we are such 
good neighbors we need no forts nor guards 
along the Canadian border. At the same time 
Rhode Island is putting red dye into 5,000 
quarts of milk from her sister state Vermont. 

The clock of Europe has been turned back 
centuries. It becomes all the more our obliga- 
tion then to show the amity in which 48 states 
can live here, in the greatest free trade area in 
the world. 

Everyone who is interested in the recovery 
and unity of the nation will be worried by this 
trend. If the restrictive measures continue to 
pile up there can be but one result—all the peo- 
ple will get poorer. And we shall be living un- 
der still another foreign ism of sectional feuds 
and hatreds. 

Close to a thousand state laws have been 
passed to date for the purpose of obstructing 
commerce. Everyone engaged in interstate trade 
should do everything possible to bring about 
their repeal. Unless they do, trade all over the 
country will be hopelessly handicapped by in- 
creased costs of distribution and interstate busi- 
ness will be suffocated. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Drouth has led A.A.A. of- 
ficials to rule that Nebraska farmers in drouth 
districts may harvest sweet sorghums planted 
on non-depleting acres, and put them in silos 
for feed. Heretofore the A.A.A. ruling has 
considered sorghums put in silos as a soil de- 
pleting crop. Similar rulings made under 
drouth conditions in other years came too 
late to help farmers in drouth districts. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC GRAIN DRIER 
The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U.S. A- 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


Fifth Printing 


20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,050 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Shenandoah, Ia.—The Earl E. 
Co. and the Miller Chemical Co., 
have agreed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to cease advertising that “Miller’s Liquid 
Hog Medicine” is a tonic, a conditioner, an ef- 
fective treatment for swine in a run- -down con- 
dition, and a competent and effective treatment 
for hog diseases generally. 


Madison, Wis.—Soybean oil meal ship- 
ments into Wisconsin during 1939 amounted 
to 46,746 tons, against 35,894 tons in 1938, 
as reported by the state department of agri- 
culture. Cottonseed meal shipments into the 
state were only 828 tons, against 892 tons in 
1938 ; 

L. F. Brown, former sec’y of the Mineral 
Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, and Mrs. Brown, 
who have resided in Florida since his resig- 
nation, are visiting friends in his old home 
state of New York, and Mr. Brown also 
renewed old acquaintanceships at the annu- 
al meeting of the Mineral Feed Mfrs., Olym- 
pia Fields, Chicago. 


May Seed 


Regional Meetings of North- 
west Retail Feed Ass'n 


Meetings beginning with a dinner at 6:30 
p. m. will be held by the Northwest Re- 
tail Feed Ass’n, after meetings at Rochester, 
Minn., Sept. 10, and Worthington, Minn., 
Sept. 11, at the following: Sept. 12, at the 
Ramsey Hotel, Redwood Falls; Sept. 16, at 
Hotel Spaulding, Duluth; Sept. 17, Pine 
Edge Inn, Little Falls, Minn.; Sept. 18, Ho- 
tel Lakeland, Willmar, Minn., Sept. 19, 
Hotel Graystone, Detroit Lakes, Minn., and 
Sept. 23, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis. 


Discolored Oats Good Hog 
Feed 


By C. C. Cursertson, Iowa State College 

Because rains have delayed the threshing of 
many oats fields in Iowa, much of the grain will 
be discolored. The discoloration does not lower 
the feeding value for hogs unless accompanied 
by rot or mold. 

The most value can be obtained from oats 
fed to hogs if the grain is ground to medium 
fineness and soaked from one feeding to the 
next, Culbertson says. Soaking the oats does 
not increase the food value, but makes the feed 
more palatable; the hogs eat more and gain 
faster. 

Brood sows before farrowing will keep in 
condition on dry ground oats, but will do better 
on soaked feed while suckling a litter. 


Moldy Flax Unsafe Feed 


Thousands of Iowa farmers “caught by the 
heavy August rains” are wondering what to do 
now with flax that molded in the windrow, in 
some cases for several weeks, before it could be 
threshed. 

The best solution is to sell the flax, even at 
a heavy discount, rather than feed it to cattle. 
Feeding moldy flax is a risky proposition, ac- 
cording to Dr. K. W. Souder, extension vet- 
erinarian at Iowa State College. 

While the mold on much of the 1940 flax crop 
may be somewhat toxic, it is much less danger- 
ous than the immature kernels of flax. 

These immature kernels, which ordinarily 
would blow out with the chaff, are likely to con- 
tain prussic acid, a deadly poison if consumed 
in large enough quantities. Flax straw is often 
dangerous to feed for the same reason. Volun- 
teer flax, which may be common this year, is 
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also likely to contain dangerous amounts of this 


poison. 


Carotene Value in Feeds 
By Rozsert Watt, Oklahoma Exp. Sta. 

The carotene content of a dried feed is sub- 
ject to so many factors contributing to its 
variability that it is very difficult to predict 
accurately what it will be. Besides the influ- 
ence of the stage of growth, climatic conditions 
and soil fertility have an effect upon the con- 
centration of carotene in a green forage. The 
most important factor in determining what the 
carotene content of a hay will be is the curing 
of the forage, with the protection given the hay 
in storage and the time of storage subse- 
quently entering in. 

The exposure of a forage to the sun and 
weather in field curing should be as brief as 
possible, as these are the chief factors in the 
destruction of carotene in a feed. 

For a hay correctly made, the carotene value 
will be about half that of the green forage 
and will drop to about one-third of that value 
at the end of six months storage under good 
conditions. 


Meeting of Mineral Feed Mfrs. 


Members of the Mineral Feed Manufactur- 
ers Ass’n had an enjoyable tho somewhat in- 
formal meeting at Olympia Fields Country Club, 
Chicago, Sept. 6, with an attendance of 33. 

Last year’s officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres., John S. Ahern, Quincy, 
Ill.; vice. pres. J. L. Elliott, Oelwein, Ia.; 
sec’y, Miss Leota Varnier, Quincy, Ill. Mr. 
Ahern, Mr. Elliott, E. E. Clore and Thos. 
Moorman were elected directors. 

PRES. AHERN called the meeting to order 
at 10:30 a. m., and recounted the proceedings 
of the last annual meeting. 

MR. ELLIOTT spoke on the importance of 
labeling. 

DR. GLORE of Greenwood, Ind., declared 
there were no substitutes for buttermilk and cod 
liver oil. He fed 100 chickens on cod liver oil 
and 100 on substitutes, and at the end of the 
experiment those on the substitute weighed 33 
pounds less than the other lot. 

L. F. BROWN, former sec’y, now of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., expressed his pleasure at 
meeting his old friends. 

R. M. FIELD, Chicago, represented the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n. 


BETTER FEEDING 
brings 


BIGGER PROFITS 
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Kasco Sales Meeting 

Toledo, O.—Thirty sales and service men of 
Kasco Mills, Inc., journeyed to Waverly, N. Y., 
Aug. 30 to visit the Kasco Research Labora- 
tories and Experimental Kennels. The program 
on Friday also included an address by Dr. Vic- 
tor Heiman, Director of Research; a motion 
picture show dealing with poultrying and a 
smorgasbord at the famous old Iron Kettle Inn. 

On Aug. 3lst the group moved to Mark 
Twain Hotel, Elmira, N. Y., where an all-day 
meeting was held. This meeting featured an 
impressive “talkie’’ presentation of a fall sales 
program. O. E. M. Keller is president of Kasco 
Mills. E. H. Kieser, sales manager, was in 
charge of the meeting. 


Vitamin A in Animal Life 


The storage of vitamin A in fish livers from 
their phytoplankton diet is slow and in propor- 
tion to the age of the fish. An early experience 
with rancidity in milk due to vitamin A defi- 
ciency is reported. 

The problem of determining the vitamin A 
value of a diet is complicated by the fact that 
a part of the vitamin A is preformed and a part 
consists of carotene transformed to vitamin A 
in the animal’s body. The former is three times 
as effective per microgram as the latter so the 
proportion of each in the ration would need to 
be known. 

The unfavorable color effect of carotene upon 
meat fat and egg yolk is mentioned. Vitamin A 
deficiency results in temporary sterility and the 
birth of dead or weak calves.—G. H. Hart of 
University of California. 


Meeting Consumer Trends 
in Feed Business 


By Miss AusByn CHINN before American 
Feed Mfrs. Ass’n. 

The feed business is unique from other busi- 
nesses in regard to the products they mer- 
chandise. Your ultimate consumers are animals. 
At the outset this is a great asset and might 
appear on the surface to eliminate from the feed 
business those perplexing problems of consumer 
trends that concern a business which produces 
and sells foods for human consumption. This 
it seems to me is a short sighted view of the 
situation since meeting consumer attitudes to- 
ward business in our present economic set-up 
is an every-day necessity of every individual 
business. The feed business does have assets, 
however, which other producers of consumer 
goods, in particular foods, do not possess. 

In recent years the science of nutrition has 
established the basic food needs of animals and 
human beings for growth and maintenance of 
physical fitness. New findings of research con- 
stantly widen the possibilities of improvement. 
It is accepted today that normal growth in chil- 
dren is not only the basis of health but that it 
has a direct bearing on mental attitude and apti- 
tudes affects personality and to a large degree 
determines the possibility of a useful, happy 
and successful life. Yet with all the effort that 
has been made to convince the general public 
with regard to the fundamental facts of nu- 
trition, masses of people still eat and live by 
racial habits, personal taste and inclination. 

With the feeding of animals, modern methods 
of feeding are accepted because it pays in dol- 
lars and cents. A teacher after seeing the 
Walker-Gordon Rotolactor and hearing the 
story of the scientific feeding of the cows, 
said, “These animals have hetter care than most 
of our children.” She might just as well have 
said, “Most dairy cows have better care than 
most children.” 

A single examp!e may serve to illustrate the 
advantage of the difference in attitude between 
animal nutrition and human nutrition. All of 
us realize that a large proportion of our popu- 
lation have incomes far below what they should 
be in a country as rich in resources as the 
United States. They, therefore, are limited in 
the amount of money they can spend for food 
but the 41.7 per cent of families that have from 


$758 to $1,000, according to the Survey of the 
National Resources Committee, could buy a 
better diet than they do. Circular 507 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture shows 
that families spending $1.27 to $1.87 per person 
per week buy with this money a diet inadequate 
in every food need. In this income range the 
families spend 42 per cent of their total income 
for food according to the survey of 36,000 Chi- 
cago families that fall within this income range. 


Feedstuffs Movement in August 

Receipts and shipments of millfeeds at the 
various markets during August, compared with 
August, 1939, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore” wins 3,767 4,117 Sears a Ree 
BOSTON. jue eter weed 2,083 578 ease 20 
@hicaso so. 6 1m. 8,532 11,761 42,761 41,371 
Kansas City 4,500 3,650 19,525 25,250 
Milwaukee ..... 240 330 10,730 10,460 
Minneapolis Sree eee 30,675 27,950 
PBROLIA 2 ae cele stun 8,980 10,560 12,360 ,750 


Vitamin A Requirements 
of Dairy Cows 


The vitamin A requirements of dairy cows for 
production of butterfat of high vitamin A value 
was the subject of an experiment reported by 
J. W. Wilbur, J. H. Hilton and S. M. Hauge, 
of Purdue University, in the Journal of Dairy 
Science. 

Two feeding experiments were conducted, 
using dried alfalfa hay as a source of vitamin 
A in the form of carotene. 

The experiments indicated that dairy cows re- 
quire approximately 550,000 vitamin A _ units 
daily to restore the vitamin A potency of their 
milk fat to its highest value. 


The National Safety Council will meet in 
Atlantic City, Oct. 16 to 21 and discuss the 
causes and remedies for accidents. Over 9,000,- 
000 Americans are killed or injured by accidents 
each year. 
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Triple Action Dry Feed Mixer 


This unit is manufactured in two 
styles, as shown, and in Short Leg 
Type with discharge gate in bottom 
of tub for overhead installation. 


This unit does a more thorough 
job of mixing than others of similar 
design, yet, requires less horsepower 


Get the full details—Write today. 


Pneumatic Attrition Mill 


As the ground feed comes from the grind- 
ing plates, it is immediately carried away by 
the air current formed by the fan blades on 
the runner heads, and blown to the feed 
collector for sacking. This absolutely elimi- 
nates the possibility of a dust explosion oc- 
curring from sparks created by some foreign 
material passing through the grinding plates, 
because the air currents would give no 


Complete details will be sent upon request. 
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and Feed Plant 
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Minerals for Livestock 


By G. Boustept, University of 
Wisconsin, 


Some mineral mixtures include such ingre- 
dients as sodium sulphate, epsom salts, sodium 
bicarbonate, flowers of sulphur, copperas, char- 
coal, licorice, ginger, fenugreek, gentian, anise, 
yeast, tobacco, and molasses. The need for 
such ingredients in mineral mixtures for live- 
stock has not at all been proved to the satisfac- 
tion of unbiased nutrition authorities. Complex 
mineral mixtures are not necessary. The min- 
erals that are most likely found necessary to 
be added to rations of dairy cows in Wisconsin 
are salt, iodine, phosphorus, and lime. 


Bone meal or special steamed bone meal, 
which is relatively odorless and is for that rea- 
son recommended, has in addition to phosphorus 
a great deal of lime in it. As a matter of fact, 
it has twice as much lime as phosphorus. Bone 
meal, therefore, may correct either, or both, a 
lime or phosphorus deficiency in rations of 
dairy cattle. Among some of ‘the other satis- 
factory phosphate minerals are: spent bone 
black, raw bone meal, dicalcium phosphate, 
and rock phosphate which has had the fluorine 
removed from it. The phosphorus in these min- 
erals is about equally well assimilated by farm 
animals. Whatever mineral supplies phosphorus 
the cheapest, is ordinarily the thing to buy, 
os so it is suitable and palatable to the ani- 
mals. 


MINERALS FOR BEEF CATTLE, 
SHEEP AND HORSES.—The same principles 
of feeding minerals that apply to dairy cattle 
apply also to beef cattle, sheep and horses, all 
of which are heavy consumers of roughage. 
Rarely are additional minerals necessary for 
them where the hay and other roughage has 
been grown on reasonably fertile soil and 
‘Nae the forage includes considerable legume 
lay. 

If there should be a question about this, it is 
best to feed or to offer them bone meal or 


Feed Prices 
The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for October futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, cottonseed meal 
and spot No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in 
dollars per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and 
No. 2 yellow soybeans i in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
June 22.....2. 17.50 2.00 13.95 17.40 
TUNER LO: hea 17.00 22.00 13.75 16.85 
ULV: Once cnn 16.00 20.50 14.00 17.10 
Waly) LaccGeone 17.50 21.50 14.00 17.45 
July 20....... 20.50 22.50 14.40 18.00 
WUlY 2Zie seen 2000 22.00 14.75 17.85 
UE. as aiuue ts we 18.00 19.00 14.45 17.60 
POF. SAO waren 17.50 17.50 14.75 17.50 
Ange. Ti aesaa. 16.75 16.75 © 14.65> 17.40 
PAS) Del ene 16.00 16.00 14.65 17.50 
Aug: ol. ewetes « 17.00 17.00 16.10 18.60 
Sept trae 18.00 19.00 16.15 18.60 
*St. Louis Chicago Decatur 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
Wune: 225.4. els 19.50 81% 18.00 
SUNG 29, 40. 17.00 18,75 78%, aes 
PMly “iGiser 17.00 18.80 81%, 17.50 
DULY sti ae 17.25 19.25 82 18.50 
DUly! 20 eases 17.60 20.00 841% 18.50 
WUlY 27s, saver « 18.00 20.00 194 19.00 
OT ee Rear re 17.3 19.50 796 19.00 
MUG. eG thea 17.75 19.50 744% 19.00 
BUTE EN cate ore 17.60 19.40 7514 19.00 
BLUES DA cle wall 17.50 19.25 78% 18.50 
Aue. Sl... ae 19.30 20.90 80 18.50 
Sept. A Tnctuiuc 19.35 20.60 85 19.00 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal Cit Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
June 22...... 33.00 20.25 alors 66 
June 29...... 33.00 19.65 19.50 6416 
ALS yo Bux cpercaes 31.00 20.00 19.00 64 
a aie Ts TRA 30.00 20.55 19.25 65 
Jaly 20% i450. 30.00 20.60 19.25 65 
Puy 2i..bs. a0 30.00 20.85 19.75 65 
AUS.” 8.60 r00- 00.00 20.50 19.50 64 
Ane: 30. cae 30.00 20.50 19.50 66% 
fT ap by Sr 28.00. 20.25 19.50 6516 
UT on A a oie sites 28.00 20.75 19.50 66 
AU Sl oneeo 28.00 21.50 19.00 66 
BERG Uasivane 28.00 21.50 19.00 65% 


*St. Louis bran basis Chicago delivery; shorts 
St. Louis delivery. 


similar phosphate which has a large proportion 
of phosphorus to lime. 

Fattening baby beeves, that have for many 
months been fed very little roughage with their 
heavy grain rations which are always relatively 
rich in phosphorus, have at times responded 
favorably to the feeding of ground limestone. 
Rations of this sort are not greatly different 
from swine rations that need primarily lime 
for a mineral supplement. ” 


MINERALS FOR HOGS.—Where rations 


for hogs are balanced mainly or entirely with - 


tankage, meat scraps, fishmeal, skimmilk, or but- 
termilk, no minerals other than salt are needed. 
With those animal py- products very little salt 
is necessary, only 14 or at most /2 per cent of 
the entire mixture. If they are mprecdine ani- 
mals, under the conditions existing in our Great 
Lakes region, it may be well to feed iodized 
salt. This prevents hairless pigs. 

Where little or no animal protein is fed, or 
where home-grown grains are balanced with 
mill feeds like soybean oil meal, linseed meal, or 
wheat middlings (all of which grains and seed 
by-products are poor in lime but fairly rich 2in 
phosphorus) it is necessary to add about %4 
pound high calcium ground limestone, or about 
1 pound dolomitic limestone, to every 100 pounds 
of the feed mixture. When more than 1 
pound limestone of either grade has been added, 
the results have not been so good. The combi- 
nation of about 0.5% bone meal and 0.5% 
limestone—1.0% of equal parts of bone meal and 
limestone—has giyen good results in rations 
that have been balanced with soybean oil meal. 
Soybean oil meal is somewhat lower in phos- 
phorus than are linseed meal, cottonseed meal, 
wheat middlings, and wheat bran. In all of 
these experiments the pigs were kept under 
practical conditions, in the summer on pasture 
and at other times in dry lot with paved out- 
door runs. 

Mineral Elements in Feeds 


This table presents the percentages of a few 
of the many mineral elements that are contained 
in ordinary feeds, and where these are listed in 
the order of their phosphorus content. All 
mineral elements are presented on their ele- 
mental basis and not as oxides or carbonates. 


From “Feeds and Feeding,’ by Morrison: 
Feeding Cal- Phos- Potas- Magne- 
stuff cium phorus sium sium _ Iron 
Wheat bran 0.12 1.382 1.24 0.55 0.008 
Cottonseed meal 0.20 1.19 1.48 0.65 0.06 
Skimimilks dried, 2/37 117 — i.3 0.98 0.04 
Wheat middlings 0.08 0.94 1.04 0.386 0.01 
Linseed meal Oss TO8GueL27.) O553) | 040 
Soybean oil meal 0.28 0.66 2.20 0.25 0.02 
Corn gluten feed 0.14 0.55 0.54 0.30 ee 
Barley 0.05 0.88 0.52 0.12 0.004 
Oats 0:09 6.383 0.40 0.12” 0-01 
Corn 0.01 0.28 0.88 O.11 0.004 
Alfalfa hay 143 0:21 2.02 0.26 0.06 
Clover hay, red 1.21 0.18 1.58 0.28 0.10 
Timothy hay 0.27 0.16 1.386 0.14 0.03 


Note: Steamed bone meal contains about 30 
per cent elemental calcium and about 13 per 
cent phosphorus. High-calcium limestone has 
about 38 per cent calcium, but no phosphorus. 
Tankage is a protein concentrate that is also 
very rich in minerals, containing about 6 per 
cent calcium and about 3 per cent phosphorus, 


KECLvouPLEX LINE 


Includes Everything for 
Mill or Elevator 


If you need something for feed mill or elevator 
you'll find it in the Kelly-Duplex line at a price 
to save you money. 


Corn Shellers 
Magnetic Separators 
Chain Drags 
Attrition Mill Blowers 


Hammermills 
Vertical Feed Mixers 
Corn Cutters and 


Graders Bag Cleaners 
Corn Crushers and Elevators, Motors 
Feeders Repairs and Supplies 


Write for details. 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Manganese Content of Feed 
Ingredients Listed 


Minimum manganese requirement for chicks 
is placed at 40 mg. per kg. of ration, in studies 
by P. J. Schaible, L. Selma Bandemer and J. A. 
Davidson of the Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, who hasten to add that excess 
mineral necessitates higher levels. 


Adding a greater volume of manganese to a 
standard laying ration, according to these 
studies, produces no additional advantage in 
feeding results, as measured by egg production, 
egg fertility, hatchability, embryo mortality, and 
the number of crippled and weak chicks. 


Several manganese ores were used in these 
rations with entirely satisfactory results, except 
rhodonite and rhodochrosite. Oxide ores proved 
most economical. 


The manganese content of ordinary feed in- 
gredients proved dependent upon the species of 
plant used for these ingredients and the conditions 
under which it was grown. Marked variations 
occur in the manganese content of the same spe- 
cies of plant grown under different conditions. 
Plants grown on highly acid soils contained 
more manganese than did those grown on less 
acid or on alkaline soils. 


Analysis of the manganese content of various 
feed ingredients, expressed in parts per million 
gave the following averages: corn 4.9, barley 
14, soybeans 32, wheat 31, fish meal 41, 
wheat bran 108, wheat middlings 101, meat 
scrap 18, soybean oil meal 30, alfalfa 
hay 26, oats 36, oat groats 21, brown rice 19, 
rice bran 260, cottonseed meal 18, millet hay 
120, quack grass hay 24, wheat straw 24, oat 
hay 45, lettuce 69, beet pulp 23, distillers’ rye 
grains 18, kelp 12, dried whey 14, potato 2.9, 
bonemeal 13, limestone 280, rock phosphate 
1250, oyster shells 122 and clam shells 320. 


Triple XXX 
Alfalfa 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
ST. LOUIS 


Crush | 


BOWSHER orisg 
Feed Mills’ mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous et 
Shape burrs. Light 

Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade, 
Backing or Wagon Box 
Elevator. Circular on 
5 request. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 
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Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers 


Convene 
The 25th annual meeting of the Mutual 
Millers and Feed Dealers Ass’n was held Sept. 
5 at the Hotel Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y. 


PRES. GROVER TOWN of Forestville, 
N. Y., called the meeting to order, after the 
luncheon, for the business session, the fore- 
noon having been taken up by the golf tourna- 
ment at Moon Brook Country Club. 


AUSTIN W. CARPENTER, who was the 
first secretary of the Ass’n spoke at the 
luncheon, 

Professor G. F. HEUSER of Cornell Uni- 
versity was the leading speaker at the after- 
noon business session, and his address was 
followed by a discussion. 

A resolution was adopted appreciating the 
aid of those who had contributed toward mak- 
ing the meeting a success, and another on 
the death of Henry R. Wilber of Jamestown, 
who was a charter member of the association. 


OFFICERS ELECTED for the ensuing 
year are: pres., Grover Town; vice pres., 
Frank Schrimper, of Belle Valley, Pa.; sec’y- 
treas., Lewis Abbott, of Jamestown; directors 
for three years, Roy Gravink of Clymer and 
Norman Godfrey. of Attica. 

Mr. Carpenter served as toastmaster at the 
banquet in the evening, attended by 125 guests. 


Major BENJAMIN ROGERS, of the U. S. 
Army, spoke on “The Draft and the Draftees,” 
stating “We are going to have the draft, and 
it is very necessary if we are to have peace.” 
He outlined the procedure in the draft. 


_Dr. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE, of the Na- 
tional Ass’n of Manufacturers, said in his 
topic of “Free Enterprise’: 

“You folks represented here are the essential 
people in American life. Without you and your 
business, our nation could not defend itself in 
a national emergency. We are dependent on 
our food and our fields must be fertile fields. 

“We are going to save free America. The 
United States is not going to the ‘damnation 
bowwows.’ We are going to find out who are 
the Fifth Columnists and who are the leaders 
in the subversive movements. We are thinking, 
we are alert. We are not going to get into a 
trap like France did. 

“We, in the United States, do not want 
profiteering in industry, we do not want rack- 
eteering in labor. We want free enterprise in 
America. We will defend our beautiful de- 
mocracy. There is nothing in Germany or Rus- 
sia for which we want to swap. 

“When totalitarian government comes into a 
country, your bank policies, your insurance 
policies and* whatever you have are liquidated. 
That is not so in America. 

“Let me challenge you not to be pessimistic. 
America is not going to pass out, free enter- 
prise is not going to be ruined, we are not 
going to lose our churches. I challenge you to 
meet with courage, in good faith and with a 
sense of humor this situation. Some, of the 
crazy things that are happening today deserve 
nothing better than your sense of humor.” 


General Mills, Inc., has a consolidated net 
income of $5,639,274 for the fiscal year end- 
ing May 31, second largest in its history, Don- 
ald D. Davis, president, announced. 

Racine, Wis.—The Wisconsin Department 
of Agriculture and Markets has no authority 
to fix prices for farmers selling their own 
products, ruled Circuit Judge Fred L. Drury 
in the case of Mrs. Alvine Gagnon, dairy 
farm operator, who sells milk from her own 
herd of Guernseys to selected customers in 
Racine. The Wisconsin wholesale and re- 
tail price fixing law has been held constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in application 
to commercial dealers. “The legislative pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of all farmers 
must be attained without depriving the indi- 
vidual farmer of his constitutional rights,” 
declared Judge Drury. 


Expeller Meal Still a Dominant 
Factor 


Each of the three methods of processing soy- 
beans, expeller, hydraulic and solvent, produces 
a soybean meal of good quality. 

The trade likes a golden brown meal result- 
ing from the expeller or hydraulic processes, to 
obtain which it is necessary to toast the solvent 
meal. 

The protein content of expeller and hydraulic 
meal is 41 per cent, and that of the solvent meal 
44 per cent. 

The solvent method takes out more of the 
oil and extractives that become available for 
working into by-products. 

The first plant to use the solvent process in 

the United States was installed by the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., of Minneapolis, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., in 1934, which company in 1939 built 
the largest solvent extraction unit in the United 
States at Decatur, Ill., consuming 400 tons of 
soybeans per day. 
_ Other extraction plants are operated by the 
Central Soya Co. at Decatur, Ind., the Glidden 
Co. at Chicago, Ill., the Drackett Co. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., the Clinton Co. at Clinton, Ia., the 
Honeymead Co. at Cedar Rapids, Ia. These 
solvent extraction plants have an annual ca- 
pacity of 350,000 tons of soybeans. 

The expeller and hydraulic plants are more 
numerous, bringing the annual output of meal 
to over 1,000,000 tons, of which the solvent ex- 
traction process contributes 300,000 tons. 

The hydraulic press was in use in extraction 
of linseed oil from flaxseed many years before 
the first expeller plant was used in expressing 
oil from soybeans at Chicago Heights, Ill. in 
1920. 

A plant equipped with Anderson Expellers or 
French Screw Presses has a larger field of 
adaptability than one extracting with a solvent, 
as it can be employed in handling other oil seeds 
and nuts. 


Hay Movement in August 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during August, compared with August, 
1939, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

940 1939 1940 1939 

BS OStOn ee riers ave ie Tate 187 craves Rene 
GICAL Os melee crn 401 1,084 128 84 
Kansas City ... 2,064 1,824 312 288 
Sie uoUist series 48 getaa 12 48 
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World’s Standard Grinder 
Economy, 


for Capacity, 
Endurance. 


Production goals for crops other than 
wheat will be postponed by the A.A.A. until 
more is learned on the European food blockade. 


Trading in soybean oil features on the 
New York Produce Exchange was inaugurat- 
ed Sept. 3. The first trade was in October at 


4.48 cents per pound, basis New York deliy- 
ery. 


EAR CORN CRUSHERS 


Bulletin 920 deals with the | 


problem of feeding hammer 
and attrition mills. Send for 
your copy today—it’s free. 


@ NICKLE ENGINEERING fitcuica 


MICHIGAN 


SAVE MRE c 
TIME AND \© 

Ge 
a 


For all kinds of 
material that 
needs bagging — 
flour, feed, soy- 
bean meal, etc. 
Semi - automatic 
and always accu- 
rate. No further 
lifting of bags on 
and off scales. 
When the product 
is bagged, it is 
also weighed. 


oe 


For full information about 
this time and labor saving 
device, write 


NEWELL Construction & Machinery Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Alert Custom Millers Everywhere Know the Extra 
Advantages of “JAY BEE” PORTABLE MILL 


G TATIONARY millers who have owned ‘‘Jay Bee’’ 
mills up to 15 years, ‘‘swear by’’ the ‘‘Jay Bee’ 
Portable because it brings them extra business which 


they otherwise would not get, ‘‘Jay Bee’’ Portable 
fortification means new grinding jobs that will not 
come to the local mill; outstanding profit maker— 
proved business builder. 


Offers New Grinding Economies — Extra Profits 
THE new 1941 “Jay Bee’’ Portable offers even 

greater money-making possibilities; more feed 
ground per gallon of gas, lower operating and 
maintenance expense, more net profit per job, May 


be equipped with ‘Jay Bee’’ Hollander Molasses 
Mixer to make sweet feeds as you grind, 
Investigate Profit Possibilities 
Learn how the ‘‘Jay Bee’’ Portable can increase 
your business, Write or wire quick for demonstra- 
tion, price, terms, etc, 
Modernize Your Local Plant 
Stationary mills from 10 H.P. to 200 H.P. with 
belt, V-belt, and direct-connected drives. Made by 
the Bossert Co., Utica, N. Y¥., builders of ‘‘Jay Bee’”’ 
Hammer Mills for nearly a quarter century, Mo- 
lasses mixers, batch mixers, corn crackers, Write 
for full description, prices, terms, ete, 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. 76, Franklin, Tenn. — Utica, N. Y. 


John J. 


Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. B. Sedberry Co., 2608 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ul.—A. E. Thompson Co., 817 Washington Ave. N., 
Atlanta, Ga.—T. G. Holland, 429 Kathmere Rd., Brookline, Del. Co., Pa.——Jay Bee of Texas, 705 Ross 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Jay Bee Sales Co., 395 Broadway, New York—Jackson, Tenn.—Moultrie, Ga 
Ave., Dallas, Texas—Jay Bee Sales Company, 436 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Corvallis, Ore—The Fourth Oregon Tur- 
key Industry Convention will be held Sept. 
12 in the Memorial Union Building of Ore- 
gon State College; and the following day 
the Oregon Poultrymen’s Ass’n will hold 
its annual meeting at the same place. 


Poultrymen to Meet at Atlantic 
. 
City 

A double feature, the annual poultry industry 
exposition for northeastern poultry producers, 
and the business management conference for 
egg and poultry cooperatives, has been arranged 
for poultrymen at Atlantic City, N. J., @ct. 1 
to 4. - 

The business management session is sched- 
uled for the last two days of the exposition, on 
Oct. 3 and 4. The northeast has about 55 egg 
and poultry co-operatives in which are enrolled 
several thousand members. Both members and 
officials are invited. Dr. Kenneth Hood of 
Penn State College is chairman of the program 
com ite. 

Among the speakers will be John J. Scanlan 
and Roy W. Lennartson of the Farm Credit 
Administration, Howard Whelan of Avon, 
Mass., W. D. Termohlen of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Frank E. Manning 
of Penn State College and C. W. Knauf, a chain 
store buyer. 


Wheat Feed Utilized by Chicks 


The value of several feeds for producing 
gains of energy when fed to young growing 
chicks was compared with the value of corn 
meal fed as half of a ration otherwise constant. 
Gains of energy after 3 weeks were calculated 
from the weights and analyses for protein and 
fat after allowing for the composition of the 
original chicks. Maintenance requirements were 
calculated from the corn meal ration and the 
values of the other feeds from the respective 
rations in which they were fed. 

Compared with corn meal at 225 cal. per 100 
grams, the values of the other feeds were: pat- 
ent flour, 188; low grade flour, 187; wheat 
brown shorts, 86, and wheat bran, 61. The 
relative energy values per 100 grams of effec- 
tive digestible nutrients with corn meal at 278, 
were: Patent flour, 236; low grade flour, 251; 
wheat brown shorts, 173; wheat bran, 179. 

When measured by gains of protein and fat 
by growing chickens, the quantity of total nu- 
trients, of effective digestible nutrients, or of 
metabolizable energy were not correct meas- 
ures of the energy value of corn meal, wheat 
flour, wheat brown shorts or wheat bran.—Tex. 
Agr. Exp. Circ. 88. 


Vitamin A Requirements of 
Poultry 


Chicks hatched from eggs laid by hens on 
adequate diets will grow normally with very 
low mortality when fed from 125 to 127 Inter- 
national units of vitamin A per 100 grams of 
feed. Those hatched from eggs laid by hens 
on low vitamin A diets require much more vita- 
min A in the feed. In fact, the mortality from 
such chicks is high during the first few weeks 
regardless of the amount of: vitamin A in the 
feed. 

It appears that for egg production when the 
vitamin A content of the egg is not considered, 
the hens should receive from 450 to 600 Inter- 
national units of vitamin A per 100 grams of 
feed. However, for breeding hens, high hatch- 
ability being a factor, or for special market 
eggs, a high vitamin A content of the eggs be- 
ing desired—probably 1,000 International units 
of vitamin A per 100 grams of feed should be 
supplied. 

Turkeys require about twice as much vitamin 


A as do chickens. One International unit of 
vitamin A is estimated to be equivalent to 0.7 
A.D.M.A. unit, 0.7 Sherman Munsell unit, 0.6 
gamma of Beta carotene, 0.6 microgram of Beta 
carotene, and 1.0 U.S.P. 1934 unit.—Texas 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Circ. 88. 


Effect of Feed on Flesh and 
Eggs 


By Harry W. Titus, Buro of Animal 
Industry, U.S.D.A. 

At times the flesh of chickens may have an 
undesirable flavor described as fishy. Such a 
flavor has been found even when the chickens 
have consumed diets which did not contain 
either fish meal or fish oil, nevertheless a fishy 
flavor when encountered often may be traced 
to the presence of fish products in the diet. 
For this reason, it is best to use only those 
fish meals which previously have been found 
not to cause a fishy flavor. 

Some undesirable flavors found in the cooked 
flesh of the chickens may be traced to the fact 
that the chickens were killed while there was 
still feed in their crops. To eliminate so far 
as possible the possibility of the flesh having an 
undesirable flavor, fishy or otherwise, three 
precautions should be taken: (1) Eliminate 
all fish products at least 2 weeks before the 
chickens are to be killed, (2) do not feed diets 
that contain rancid feedstuffs, and (3) with- 
hold all feed from the chickens 12 to 16 hours 
before killing them. 

THE COLOR of the skin and flesh of chick- 
ens is primarily a breed characteristic, but it 
may be affected to some extent by the feed. If 
large quantities of yellow corn, corn-gluten 
meal, or .alfalfa products are fed, there is a 
tendency for the skin and some of the fat 
immediately under the skin to become yellow. 
On some markets a preference is shown for 
chickens with yellow skin, but when it is de- 
sired to have the skin of the chickens as light 
in color as possible, yellow corn and green feed 
should be fed sparingly. 


In general, the color of the yolks of eggs may 
be controlled easily by feeding. If very light- 
colored yolks are desired, keep the chickens con- 
fined in the laying house or in bare yards and 
feed a diet that contains little or no yellow corn 
and but little alfalfa or alfalfa-leaf meal. The 
richer shades of yellow may be obtained by feed- 
ing diets in which the chief cereal grain is yel- 
low corn and in which there is 5 to 10 per cent 
of alfalfa products. Deep orange-red yolks 
may be obtained by feeding 0.5 to 2 per cent of 
ground pimiento pepper or chili. pepper. Cull 
peppers should be used because of their relative 
cheapness. An excessive intake of fresh green 
feed or green growing grass tends to cause a 
green-yellow or red-yellow color. If such eggs 
are placed in cold storage a condition called 
grass rot may develop. 


COTTONSEED MEAL should not be used 
in feeding laying stock, if the eggs are to 
be marketed. This product tends to cause the 
yolks to have a mottled appearance and to 
acquire an undesirable dark color when the 
eggs are kept in cold storage for a few months. 
Some weeds of the same botanical family as the 
cotton plant, such as the common mallow, have 
a similar effect on yolk color and at times may 
cause the whites of the eggs to have a pink 
tint. 

THE VITAMIN CONTENT of eggs may 
be affected by both diet and management. The 
content of the vitamins A, B, G, and D can be 
increased by feéding diets that contain relative- 
ly large quantities of these vitamins. The vita- 
min D content of the eggs of chickens on 
range is usually greater than that of the eggs 
produced by chickens kept in confinement and 
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fed the same diet. In general, the vitamin D 
content of the eggs of chickens on range tends 
to increase from March to June, but it may de- 
crease during the warmer months of the year. 
This decrease during hot weather is caused 
by the tendency of the chickens to seek shade 
and thus to receive less sunshine. 


Feed and Gain in Live Weight 


The fat and energy content of chicks fed 
rations in which the feed tested replaced corn 
meal, were determined in six series of experi- 
ments by G. S. Fraps and E. C. Carlyle of the 
Texas Exp. Station. 

The fat content of the chicks ranged from 
a minimum of 2.02 per cent to a maximum of 
12.02 per cent and the energy content from 144 
to 225 calories per 100 gm. The energy con- 
tent per gram of live weight was different for 
the different rations. The relative quantity of 
feed required per gram of gain in live weight 
was different from the relative quantity re- 
quired per calorie of gain. In one experiment 
the chicks on a casein ration required practically 
the same quantity of feed as those on a corn 
meal ration per unit of gain in live weight, but 
they required 47 per cent more per calorie of 
gain. 

Chicks fed a ration in which 15 per cent of 
Wesson oil replaced 15 per tent of corn meal 
required in two experiments 11 or 13 per cent 
more feed to produce the same gain in live 
weight as the corn meal ration, altho the Wes- 
son oil ration should have a higher productive 
energy. They required 5 or 16 per cent less of 
the Wesson oil ration to produce the same 
calories of gain, which is in accord with the 
higher productive energy. 

Feed required per unit of gain in live weight 
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Samples of every order are 
laboratory tested for vitamin 
and carotene content, before 
shipment. 
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is not a safe standard for comparing the feed- 
ing values of rations, tho it may be a good prac- 
tical one, especially for animals sold on a weight 
basis. In scientific work, the fact that equal 
gains in live weight do not necessarily mean 
equal gains in energy shouid not be overlooked. 


Protein Content of Chick 
Rations 


By A. D, Jacxson, A. & M. College of Texas 

It has been found that the protein, in par- 
ticular, and possibly the fats, and even the 
mineral constituents are more effective when 
several sources for each of these elements 
are called into use. For instance, it has been 
found that fish meal, meat and bone scraps, 
cotton seed meal, soybean oil meal, and pea- 
nut meal are abundant and available sources 
of protein for use in chick feeds and these 
protein sources are to be had in most cases at 
moderate prices. 

Mineral feeds, such as oyster shell, raw bone 
meal and salt, in small amounts, are required 
for the best results, these usually not amount- 
ing to more than 4 per cent of the entire mix- 
ture, while the protein feeds form some 18 per 
cent of the mixture. 


Grain feeds fortified with a small amount of 
cod liver oil and dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal 
form the remainder of the complete feed, ex- 
cepting that 20 per cent of the feed should be 
wheat gray shorts which has been found ‘an 
effective preventive of slipped tendons in addi- 
tion to its other values in the feed. The grain 
usually used is principally ground yellow corn 
but a small amount of ground whole oats is 
included. When other grains, low in carotene, 
are used it may be necessary to increase the 
allowance of cod liver oil which ordinarily 
needs to be only about one-eighth of 1 per cent 
of the mixture. 

With this general formula as a base, some 
experiments have recently been conducted by 
the Texas Experiment Station to evaluate the 
comparative efficiency of the popular protein 
concentrates. Incidentally, in these tests fur- 
ther evidence was found that three of these pro- 
tein feeds should be used together each form- 
ing 6 per cent of the mixture or a total of 
18 per cent. The most efficient of these com- 
binations proved to be vacuum dried fish meal 
6 per cent, cotton seed meal 6 per cent, and 
soybean oil meal 6 per cent; however, this 
combination was scarcely more efficient than 
the same amounts of fish meal, soybean oil 
meal and meat and bone scraps, or similar 
amounts of fish meal, meat and bone scraps and 
cottonseed meal. 

The 65 per cent protein vacuum dried fish 
meal gave the best results of any of the pro- 
tein feeds studied when used as a supplement 
to any two other protein feeds used in the 
study. The gains in live weight were more 
rapid and were made with less feed than when 
the fish meal was not fed. The 41% protein 
soybean oil meal, and 43 per cent cotton seed 
meal were about of equal value when fed with 
the other protein supplements used. Liver 
meal gave poorer results than did vacuum dried 
fish meal when fed in a ration along with soy- 
bean oil meal and cotton seed meal. Neither 
peanut meal nor old process linseed oil meal 
gave as good results as soybean oil meal or 
cotton seed meal. 

Dried whey, a rich source of vitamin G, pro- 
duced more rapid gain in the ration containing 
no vacuum dried fish meal, but when the vacu- 
um dried fish meal was used the whey did not 
increase the gains. 

In the better combinations mentioned, from 
3 to 3.6 units of feed were required to produce 
a unit of gain in live weight and these re- 
sults represented levels of gain that should 
be secured from the better commercial feed 
mixtures or from formulas given in Bulletin 
No. 588 which is coming from the press this 
month and describes the experiments in which 
these combinations were evaluated. 


Seven popular protein supplements were used 
in various combinations of three proteins in 
these experiments. In all of the tests that gave 
the better results each of the three proteins 
used in a test was fed to the extent of 6 per 
cent of the ration. The use of the vacuum 
dried fish meal did not increase the cost inas- 
much as the larger gains and lower amount of 
feed per unit of gain compensated for the 
slightly larger cost per pound. 

When vacuum dried fish meal, cotton seed 
meal and soybean oil meal constituted the pro- 
tein concentrate components of the ration and 
each supplied 6 per cent of the weight of the 
ration, the ordinary grain mixtures and mineral 
supplements usually used in poultry feeds com- 
pleted satisfactory mixtures. 


A Few Feed Questions 


Answered 


A convention feature that has swung to 
quick popularity in several states is the 
Information, Please panel feature started at 
the 1940 convention of the Western Grain & 
Feed Ass’n. 

Delegates to the convention were invited 
to write on slips of paper the questions about 
feed that they wanted answered, and to drop 
these questions in a slotted box provided for 
the purpose. 

In due time these questions were read to a 
board of expert feed men, who answered 
before a crowded assembly room, so that all 
could hear and learn the answers. The pur- 
pose was to “stump the experts,” but the 
experts knew their stuff. Only three dele- 
gates were able to propound questions that 
the experts could not answer. 

What do feed dealers want to know? The 
questions asked at that convention are a 
fair sample. Some of them follow, with their 
answers, as prepared by Cy Sievert, of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, one of the 
judging board at several of these convention 
features: 


OATS FOR CHICKENS 


Q: Which are more valuable in a chicken 
feed, whole ground oats or ground oat groats? 
A: For the last several years, it has been gen- 
erally accepted that finely ground whole oats 
are a better feed for chicks than ground oat 
groats. This is explained by the mineral con- 
tent and in part by the vitamin content of the 
oat hulls. In the usual high quality chick 
starting mash, the difference in feeding results 
where the mash contains 10 per cent of the one 
product or the other is not very great but the 
preponderance of evidence is in favor of the 
finely ground whole oats. 

TURKEY FEED 


Q: What level of vitamin D should be in- 
cluded in a turkey starting feed? A: Turkey 
poults seem to require two to three times as 
much vitamin D as do ehickens. It is well 
for a turkey starting feed to contain at least 
5 and preferably 8 pounds of a 400D oil per ton 
of all mash. 

VITAMIN A OPTIMUM 


Q: What is the optimum unitage of vitamin 
A that should be included in a laying mash? 
A chick mash? A: The optimum level prob- 
ably has not been determined but usable mini- 
mum levels have been determined. Dr. Titus 
suggests that at least 3150 International units 
of vitamin A be included in each pound of feed 
used for egg production but not for hatching. 
The pro-vitamin, carotene, is partly destroyed 
by exposure to air, and it is necessary that 
more than this amount be put into the feed 
when fresh and usually two or three times this 
amount is put in the feed. For breeding mashes 
the suggested amount is at least 4720 Interna- 
tional units per pound of feed. For chick 
mashes, on the all mash basis, at least 1450 
International units of vitamin A per pound of 
feed is suggested as a working minimum. 
Opinions vary somewhat with regard to the 
exact amount of vitamin A, but these amounts 


cn 


are usable and quite safe. They are given on 
the all mash or total ration basis. For prac- 
tical purposes, several times these amounts of 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Anelyzed at 
with Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Illinels 
Analyses “Runyon Analys Help Sell Feeds” 


IOFLOW* is so processed that it 
need not contain any other ingre- 
dient for.easy mixing. It offers a 
maximum of Pure Potassium lodide 
U.S.P. (99.5%). A minimum of 
JIOFLOW is required. It offers a 


saving worth investigating. 


Other Minerals 


IOMAG*—This also is a ‘free- 
flowing product, consisting of 
Potassium lodide 90% and Mag- 
nesium Carbonate. Easy to mix. 
Regular U.S.P. Potassium lodide 
is also available, and practically 
any other mineral requirement. 
Write for samples. 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


2nd and Mallinckrodt Sts., St. Louis, Mo 
70-74 Gold St., New York, N.Y. 


Chicago « Philadelphia * Toronto »* 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. 603 pages, 
215 illustrations. Weight 4 lbs., price 
$4.00 plus postage. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date. Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 


Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 
Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 _ illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit than 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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vitamin A should be present in feeds because 
of the progressive deterioration of this vita- 
min as the feed gets older. 
CHICKEN TASTE 
Q: Is palatability desired in mixing a poul- 
try feed? Can chickens taste? A: Palatability 
is very much desired in mixing poultry feed. 
The relative extent to which a given feed is 
consumed as compared with other feeds de- 
pends on its relative palatability. We must 
remember that palatability is a quality that is 
not associated only with the sense of taste. 
Dr. Jull in his textbook “Poultry Husbandry” 
says that the consumption of feed by chickens 
seems to be dictated largely by the senses of 
sight and touch rather than by smell and taste. 
Therefore, attractiveness and satisfaction in 
eating and the ease of eating are concerned with 
the palatability of poultry rations rather than 
the smell and the taste of that ration. Very 
finely ground feeds and very dry feeds are hard 
for a chicken to swallow and consequently 
they are not so palatable as feeds that are not 
finely ground or that are more easily wetted. 
BUTTERMILK 
Q: What is the difference in feeding value 
between dried buttermilk made direct from the 
churn and dried buttermilk made from a but- 
termilk cistern where it has aged a week to 
ten days? A: The dried buttermilk made di- 
rect from the churn is to be preferred. Butter- 
milk that has been stored in a cistern will de- 
velop excess acidity and in warm weather may 
even develop a slight putrefaction, Neither of 
these effects is desirable. 
MANGANESE 
Q: Why use manganese in a poultry ration? 
A: Very small amounts of manganese have 
been shown to exercise a beneficial tendency to- 
ward the overcoming of perosis or hook joint 
disease. A trace of manganese is necessary to 
have bones grow properly to normal length. A 
trace of manganese is also necessary to hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs. The usual amount, in 
terms of manganese sulphate, is to use from 
four to eight ounces of this fine ground salt 
per ton of mash feed. 
VITAMIN K 


Q: How would you cure a vitamin K de- 
ficiency? A: Vitamin K deficiency is produced 
only under strict experimental conditions. The 
use of alfalfa meal in a mash seems to elimi- 
nate all possibilities of such a deficiency. Other 
green feeds also possess vitamin K. 


Feeds Are Not Poisonous 


F. D. Fuller, chief of the feed control serv- 
ice of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, in a letter to L. E. Bopst, associate state 
chemist of. Maryland, writes: 

During the past twenty years we have re- 
ceived hundreds of samples from feed* consum- 
ers and dealers representing feed that was 
alleged to kill livestock. Invariably we are 
requested to test for the presence of poison. 

In dealing with such cases it is our practice 
to make feeding tests on rats, poultry, or other 
livestock under proper supervision, In. no 
case have we been able to obtain di- 


rect evidence that the feed itself was actually 
responsible for the death of animals. 

Several cases have been reported to the Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Science and upon investiga- 
tion it was determined that the animal had 
been poisoned by drinking the disinfectant in 
dipping vats, coming in contact with receptacles 


previously containing calcium arsenate, or in 
some other manner been accidentally poisoned. 

We believe that in cases where death cannot 
be attributed to accidental poisoning, that dis- 
ease or improper feeding were the real causes 
of the death of animals. 


Winnipeg, Can.—A western grain confer- 
ence called by Premier John Bracken of Mani- 
toba, and attended by 100 representatives of 
wheat interests, has recommended that bank 
advances backed by a Dominion guaranty, be 


made to growers on wheat stored on the farm, ° 


after the quota of 5 bus. per acre has been de- 
livered. 

The M. F. A. Milling Co., of Springfield, 
Mo., has been ordered to re-employ with back 
pay since March, 1939, four men discharged for 
starting suits against the company for alleged 
violation of a Missouri statute prohibiting a 
wage reduction without 24 hours’ notice. The 
National Labor Relations Board also found the 
company had made coercive statements relating 
to a company union.—P.J.P. 


New Feed Trade Marks 


HONEST, against a background design, is 
trade mark No. 424,444, filed by Schultz, Bau- 
jan & Co., Beardstown, IIl., for dog food. 


RED D MIX, the middle “D” large and 
colored red, is trade mark No. 428,770, filed 
by The Sexton Co., Kansas City, Mo., for 
a vitamin oil pre-mix used in connection with 
or as an adjunct to poultry or animal feed. 


LACTA FATNER is trade mark No. 416,- 
148, filed by Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., 
Chicago, Ill, now, by change of name, 
Kraft Cheese Co., for stock or poultry food 
containing condensed whey with added rye 
feed. 


BALANCE is the word over a fanciful 
drawing of two balls, one resting on the 
other, and a triangular inclosure for a sil- 
houette of balance scales, in trade mark No. 
421,047, filed by Mitchell Partnership, Wind- 
fall, Ind., for soybean oil meal and hog feed. 


I. Q. (INGREDIENT QUALITY) on an 
oblong representation of a seal, banded with 
“Triple Tested for Quality, Allied Mills Re- 
search Division,” is trade mark No. 429,426, 
filed by Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill, for 
poultry, dairy, hog, horse, dog, and fox feeds. 


SEA-CLO-400-D is trade mark No. 429,- 
419, filed by Sea Board Supply Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for feed for poultry, dogs, 
and cattle wherein the feed contains a vita- 
min D carrier in a dry base having the fol- 
lowing ingredients: fortified cod liver oil, 
tomato pulp, and dried molasses. 

LACTO-VEE is trade mark No. 427,630, 
filed by Lacto-Vee Products Co., Dayton, 
and Blanchester, O., for a blend of proteins, 
vitamins, iodine, and minerals used in the 
preparation of poultry rations, turkey and 
duck feed, hog concentrates, dog and fox 
feeds, pig meal, and dairy ration concen- 
trates. 

CHESTY is trade mark No. 430,283, filed 
by Chesty Dog Food Co., trade name for 
Los Angeles Sales Co., at Fullerton and Har- 
bor City, Cal., for canned dog and cat food. 
The same sales company, doing business as 
Asta Dog Food Co., at the same points, has 
filed trade mark No. 430,282, the word “As- 
ta,” for canned cat and dog food. 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates 
keeping a complete record of cars of 
grain shipped from any station, or to 
any firm. It has column headings for 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, 
Grain, Grade Sold. Their Inspection, 
Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other 
Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9%4 
x12 inches, with spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy 
black pebble cloth with red keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 
2%4 Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 

Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is de- 
signed to save time and prevent errors. 

he pages are used double; left hand 
pages are ruled for information regard- 
ing “Sales” and “Shipments”; right 
hand page for “Returns.” Column 
headings provide spaces for complete 
records of each transaction on one line. 
Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper, size 1034x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
2,200 carloads. Bound in heavy gray 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 
334 Ibs. Order Form 14AA. Price $3.35, 
plus postage. 

Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a 
complete record of 4,000 carloads. Fac- 
ing pages are given to each firm to 
whom you ship and account is indexed. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger 
paper with 16-page index, size 10%4x1534 
inches, well bound with black cloth 
covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24, Price, 
$3.50, plus postage. 

Shippers Record Book is designed to 
save labor in handling grain shipping 
accounts and provides for a complete 
record of each car shipped. Its 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9%4 
x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 
carloads. Wide columns provide for 
the complete record of all important 
facts of each shipment. Bound in 
heavy black cloth with keratol back 
and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. 
Order Form’ 20. Price $2.50, plus 
postage. 

Shipping Notices duplicating, 50 or- 
iginals of bond paper, 50 duplicates, 
press board cover, 5%4x8%4 inches, 
weight 8 ozs.; 2 sheets of carbon. 
Price 70 cts. plus postage. 

Shippers’ Certificate of Weight dup- 
licating, 75 originals of bond paper, 75 
duplicates. Press board hinged back 
covers, three sheets of carbon, 414x934 
inches, weight 11 ozs. Price 95 cts., 
plus postage. 

Railroad Claim Blanks duplicating, 
three different books, five forms, 8!%4x 
11 in., $2 each book, plus postage. 
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Us| oe 


Our Loadings 


TETRAFUME Eos Are sia ; 


1. Kills Weevil, Moths, Worms. 
2a Reduces Temperature. 
3. Reduces High Moisture Content. 


l SED to be I'd always wonder whether overweight 
shipments weren't draining our profits. And when we 
did get complaints from customers on shortweights—which 


4. Removes Musty Odors. wasn’t often—I never could be sure who was right, the 
cus:omer, the shipping agent, or myself. 
5. Removes Ground Odors. But now I know. Our new Richardson Automatic Grain 


4 Shipping Scale gives a precise printed record of every 
, — 
It’s safe and certain—proved so by thousands shipment that leaves our elevator. It uses standard sealed 


of users. Leaves no fumigation odor. Will not test weights with an equal balance weigh beam, and is 
burn or explode. Costs less in long run. self-adjusting to variations in rate of ‘ee 
flow or specific gravity of the grains 7 


being weighed, and I don’t have to worry 
DOUGLAS CHEMICAL AND SUPPLY COMPANY about errors in marking down weights. 
GET FACTS! Send 829 Southwest Blvd. I’m satisfied that this unit has paid for 


for Free Folder on KANSAS CITY, MO. itself many times over. It merits your 
Fumigation. investigation at once. Write for Rich- 
ardson’s Bulletin 11034-G. Look it over 
and think it over. You'll be glad you did. 


RICHARDSON 


Chicago Minneapolis Omaha Wichita San Francisco 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 
@ 2584 


Use A HALL DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR 


Safe, Economical and Speedy 
Handling of all Grain. 


BUILT 


For a Life Time of constant 
Heavy Service. 


T-1 


REGISTERED 


Witter for our Reliable, always Ready and Easy 
catalog. to Operate. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY 
1504 Grant St. Omaha, Nebr. 


= “oh Lelia 


Dust shortens the lives of both men and ma- 
~ _ chinery. ‘Specific information on application 
of dust control methods in your plant is 
~ available for the asking. An inquiry may be 
: ae means of saving youd investment! 


ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 


PREVENTION BUREAU 
\ Madison Street * Chicago FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 


! Write | us today for your bw 
tted booklet, “The Control e 

Ghee and Frospasing 
y 


1eFS Pn 5, 2337 No. 31st St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WHY Expellers 


have OIL COOLING é4tead 
of WATER COOLING 


Anderson engineers investigating cooling systems 
for Super-Duo Expellers proved conclusively that oil 
cooling was superior. Water cooling—required large 
quantities of water at low temperature—lime col- 
lected and partially filled passages acting as an 
insulator—could not maintain a temperature that 
would insure low oil color. This is why Expeller 
barrels are cooled by the oil being produced. It is 
one of the reasons why only Expellers can pro- 
duce the famous toasted nut-like Expeller oil meal. 
Write for free information on oil cooled Anderson 
Super-Duo Expellers. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1956 West 96th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NO SQUINT!... 
NO SQUAT!... 


NO STOOP’... 


(APOLOGIES TO PHILCO!) 


SHORT MEN.. TALL MEN 
ALL MEN CAN READ NEW 


FAIRBANKS 


FULL-CAPACITY BEAM 
EASILY...ACCURATELY 


The graduated face plates of this new full- 
capacity beam for motor truck scales are 
set at an angle of 45 degrees. This elimi- 
nates the squint, squat, and stoop on the 
part of the weighman—whether short or 
tall. The figures plainly etched in black 
on the aluminum alloy face plate are read 
from a natural standing position. Result: 
greater accuracy in weight reading. 


The refinements that have been made in this motor 
truck scale beam are typical of the ingenuity that has 
made Fairbanks the greatest name in weighing. All 
poises are center indicating, open face. They do not 
hide the figures on the face plate. Main poises and 
main tare bar have stainless-steel roller bearings which 
run on machined tracks to provide fast, smooth, easy 
operation. Main and tare bars are notched on the bot- 
tom so that they collect no dust. Poises respond to 
featherweight touch, eliminating the fatigue to the 
weighman which leads to inaccuracies where poises 
are difficult to move. 


Fairbanks Scales are built by men who not only 
know how to make accurate scales—but who also 
understand your problems. The scale that eliminates 
inaccuracies in the hands of your weighmen is the 
scale of greatest value to you. Call your nearest F-M 
branch office or write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 37. 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and ser- 
vice stations throughout the United States and Canada. 


7705-SA22,26 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS 1, 
PUMPS wasncas-inontes ESE 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FARM EQUIPMENT GF 
FAIRBANKS SCALES STOKERS ; 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 


Gales 


